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THE VILLAGE IDOL. 



CHAPTER I. 




j|RS. M'CROWTHER'S shop was as full as it 
would hold, greatly to Mrs. M'Crowther's dis- 
comfort, for it was a very warm afternoon, and 
certainly the good woman's proportions were of such a 
nature as would render a warm afternoon inconvenient, 
without the added warmth of a large number of indi- 
viduals crowded into one small shop. Mrs. M'Crowther 
had taken off" her cap, and thrown herself into an 
ami-chair after her dinner, with a pocket-handkerchief 
over her head, in hope of forty winks, sending her little 
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niece, Norah, to mind the shop ; but the constant tinkle 
of the little bell inside the hatchway, and the repeated 
demands from Norah as to where such a thing was kept, 
or what was the price of something else, preventing all 
chance of the little anticipated indulgence, she at 
length roused herself from her comfortable chair, and 
readjusting her cap at the little glass over the mantel- 
piece, entered the shop. 

" Here you are, Mrs. M'Crowther — I am glad," said 
one woman. 

" Oh, do attend to me first, please ma*am,*' said an- 
other ; " I'm in such a terrible hurry to get home." 

" I was in the shop first," said a young, pretty-looking 
girl, in a very knowing little hat. 

" Well, well, stop a bit, and I'll serve you all in time ; my 
patience ! but it is warm in here — ^first come first served, 
that's my motto ; so now. Miss Mason, let me see, what 
can I do for you ?" 

" I want a neck-tie, or — or a collar, or some pretty little 
fancy article for a present" 

" Certainly, Miss, I have something rayther uncommon 
in that way, as I had down from London a day or two 
back ; they ain't been shown to anyone," she continued in 
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a lower voice. " I allays lets the gentry see such things 
first, and have the pick, you know, before they gets com- 
mon. I think you'll call them very tasty ;" and reaching 
a box down from a shelf, she opened it and displayed 
some collars embroidered in colours, with a litde bow to 
finish them at the throat in coloured velvets to match. 

" Oh ! those are very pretty, Mrs. M'Crowther, thank 
you ; I'll take one of these, if not too expensive." 

"Well, Miss, I call them remarkable cheap, three-and- 
sixpence, considering the5r*re something new, you know." 
The young lady made her purchase and departed, and the 
other occupants of the shop eagerly pressed forward to be 
served ; each had the same story, something for a present ; 
until, at length, Mrs. M'Crowthefs feminine failing could 
no longer be kept in restraint, and she said — 

" Dear ! you're all in the same mind about presents, 
surely they can't be all for the same person ?" 

" Like enough," said the person she accosted > " there's 
a many presents '11 go to one house to-morrow, I 
reckon." 

" Indeed ! and who may the lucky party be ?" 

" Ah ! you won't ask when you've lived here a little 
longer : the Rose of Fairlawn, as I've heard her called." 

1 — 2 
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" Oh ! do you mean Mildred Braintree, down at Fair- 
lawn Farm ?" 

"Yes, that I do, and God bless her! I say, and so 
does every one as knows her. My means ain't much, 
and I works hard for what I earn, but I manages to spare 
a trifle to carry something to my beauty every birth-day, 
to shew her I don't forget her." 

"Well, she's been once or twice in my ^hop," said 
Mrs. M'Crowther, "and certainly has always spoke 
mighty civil, but I can't say as I've remarked any great 
beauty in her." 

"Well, I don't know as to that; people don't often 
think alike about looks, but to me there's something 
quite heavenly about her face." 

Little Norah, who had been standing beside her aunt 
listening eagerly to this conversation, chimed in, in a rich 
Irish brogue, sounding strangely from her rosy, childish 
lips — 

" Ah I siure and she's a rale beauty ! there's not a lady 
in the place like her." 

"I suppose she's been giving you peppermints, eh, 
Norah?" said her aunt. 

" No, indeed, auntie — sure it was a silver threepence ; 
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and she says, says she, 'you're the pretty little girl as 
served me in the shop, I think, and ye seem a nice 
handy little maid, so there's something for your money- 
box.' " 

" Ah, I thought it was something of the kind, childie ; 
good words can always be bought, if we've only got the 
money to go to market with," said Mrs. M*Crowther, 
as she did up her customer's little parcel, and handed it, 
with Ae change, over the counter. 

" I'm not so sure it will buy love, Mrs. M'Crowther," 
she said, as she put her parcel in her market basket and 
the money in her pocket ; " not real heart-love ; if you 
were to know Mildred Braintree as we know her, and yet 
not to be a penny the better for her, you would love her 
as we do. Good afternoon, ma'am." 

" Good afternoon, Mrs. Martyn," and Mrs. M'Crowther 
gave a sigh of relief as the door closed on this her last 
customer,* and permitted her to sink once more at her 
ease into the arm-chair in the little parlour. 

"Now, Norah," she said, "bustle about like a good 
lassie, and get tea, for I think a nice cup of tea would be 
very refreshing. Dear heart alive, it is hot !" 

The little Irish maid began at once to do her aunt's 
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bidding, and soon the meal was ready, and Mrs. M'Crow- 
ther's spirits duly refreshed thereby. 

She had not been long a resident of the little village 
of Wetherly. She had married an Irishman employed in 
London, who at his death some short time before the 
opening of our tale, had left her with money enough 
to piurchase a small business, and the charge of an 
orphan niece whom he had adopted, having no family 
of his own. She was a good-hearted woman, and wil- 
lingly took upon herself the care of the poor little mo- 
therless thing, and cherished her the more now her hus- 
band was gone, who, as she said, had " set such store on 
the child ;" and when an uncle of hers, wishing to retire 
into private life, offered her his business in Wetherly for 
much less than he would have offered it to a stranger, 
she gladly closed with the bargain, to give her little charge 
the benefit of healthy country air. She had only been 
established in her new residence a few weeks, but she 
was well satisfied with the change from the close street 
in town, and duty, dark house, to the light and cheerful 
little dwelling in the clean village High Street, with the 
pure, sweet air blowing in at her windows from tlie 
breezy Sussex Downs, which she could already see was 
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tinging the pale cheeks of the little Irish maiden with a 
healthier tint The child herself was delighted; she 
would race up the first thing in the morning to the top of 
the garden^ which opened on to a wild heath covered with 
furze, and there ran out with open arms and mouth, as 
if to embrace and swallow the pure firesh ah-, which 
seemed giving her new life, and gather bunches of purple 
heather to carry back to the house to ornament the 
rooms, imagining, under the prickly gorse and all about 
the wild heath wer^ the homes of the " good people " 
she could remember hearing of in her own land, living 
a sort of dream-life there, as lonely children are apt to, 
peopling it with beings of her own imagination, and 
holding conversation with them until she forgot she was 
alone, when her aunt*s voice, kindly calling her at the 
bottom of the garden, severed her from this spirit- 
world to the practical every-day life of eating and 
drinking, and serving in the shop ; but she was a good 
Kttle creature, a good specimen of her nation, warm- 
hearted, and grateful for kindness, so that she would 
readily put aside her own amusements to minister to 
her aunt*s comfort, and soon her handy fingers would 
have ready the breakfast, and assist in arranging the 
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shop window, and serve customers with such things as 
were in her reach, paying thus, as best she could, the 
care and kindness she had received from her aunt. 

The next morning the warm, glowing sun of a bright 
July day shone full into the summer parlour of Fairlawn 
Farm, and tinted with a richer hue the golden brown 
hair of the young girl who sat there. Beyond this wealth 
of hair, there seemed to be nothing very worthy of re- 
mark about her; she was under, perhaps, the ordinary 
height of woman, and her features boasted of no per- 
fection of form or even of great regularity. Certainly, 
Mrs. M'Crowther, with other casual observers, might 
have been excused saying "they could see no great 
beauty" in Mildred Braintree. No, it was not loveliness 
of form or features that made Mildred " the Village 
Idol ;" those who have patience to read on may learn 
how she purchased for herself this proud distinction, and 
judge for themselves if she deserved it. She sat, as I 
have said, in the summer parlour, the pleasant room 
looking out on that lawn which had given the name to 
the old Elizabethan farm. It was, indeed, a fair lawn, 
like a carpet of rich green Genoa velvet, it lay spread 
out before the windows. It was of large extent, and 
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flowering shrubs grew and bloomed on it A low iron 
fence separated it from a meadow of such rich grass, that 
it looked but little different from the lawn itself. There 
four or five sleek cows, with dewy noses, chewed the 
cud — ^pets of Mildred, who came at her call, puffing 
their sweet breath in her face with a soft low of recogni- 
tion. She could see them as she sat in that pleasant 
room ; and over the trees, to the left of the lawn, peeped 
the neatly thatched roof of the farm buildings ; and away 
in the grey distance she could see the hills, and reflected 
against them the pointed spire of the village church, and 
the mill a little way, ftuther on its white sails'gleaming in 
the bright summer sun. 

On that sweet warm morning she was seated in that 
pleasant room, with the breakfast equipage on the table 
set for two, so Mildred was to have a companion at the 
meaL A vase of beautiful flowers stood on the table ; 
the teapot, milk jug and sugar basin were of silver richly 
chased and the cups and saucers of the most delicate 
china, the cloth of the finest damask and spotlessly dean, 
all bespeaking good means and good taste. Mildred is 
busy with some pretty muslin work at a small table near 
the window, but a slow steady step coming along the 
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passage makes her quickly lay her work aside and rise to 
open the door. She admits a tall grave old lady attired 
in a rich black silk dress with a handkerchief of the 
finest lawn folded beneath the body and fastened with 
an old-fashioned gold brooch containing hair; her own 
white hair is braided beneath a cap of lawn like her 
handkerchief and trimmed with rich lace. A smile 
lights up the girl's face to perfect beauty as she offers 
her arm to lead the old lady to her chair and receives 
on her forehead a tender kiss accompanied with the 
words : — 

"God bless you, dear Milly, and send you many 
happy years." 

"Thank you much, Mrs. Walton. Have I not a 
lovely day ?" 

" You have, indeed ; and there is my little ofifering to 
mark it," and she placed in Mildred's hand a handsomely 
bound book of the English Poets Illustrated. 

"Oh, thank you, dear Mrs. Walton, how delightful; 
I shall treat myself to a little bit every day after I have 
had a good long spell at the new table linen, as a little 
reward." 

"I think you must be allowed perfect immunity from 
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the table linen to-day, my dear," said Mrs. Walton, with 
a quiet smile ; " ring now for the um and we will have 
breakfast" 

The bell was quickly answered by a cleanly homely- 
looking woman carrying, not the um for breakfast, but a 
quantity of parcels. 

" Please Miss, these here is all for you. There has 
been a sight of people here this morning." 

One by one the parcels were opened by Mildred's 
eager hands, quietly watched by Mrs. Walton, and 
Mildred's soft grey eyes filled with tears of pleasure and 
emotion as each token of love was thus displayed. 

" Oh ! Mrs. Walton," she said, at length, " what have 
I done to deserve this kindness ? Everyone has remem- 
bered me — ^such poor people too — and look here, in this 
basket, a bunch of lillies of the valley tied with white 
ribbon from poor lame Robin, out of his own garden — 
dear boy ! and Mrs. Mart)ai has sent me a little scented 
almanack ; poor thing ! so hard as she works, to spend 
her money on me. Oh, I am too happy !" 

"Well deserved, my child, well deserved," answered 
Mrs. Walton; "if justice was always equally well adminis- 
tered in this world some would suffer less and many more." 
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" Dear Mrs. Walton, you are too kind ; I shall deserve 
nothing, I am sure, if in my selfish pleasure I forget your 
breakfast;" and as the old servant entered at the mo- 
ment with the urn, Mildred, putting aside her numerous 
parcels, made the tea and buttered the dry toast, and got 
the eggs ready for the old lady, which always formed her 
morning meal. When it was ended and the table cleared, 
Mildred rose and placed before Mrs. Walton a large 
family Bible, and taking a small one for herself, and 
seating herself on a low chair beside the old lady, she 
read aloud to her, as was their daily custom night and 
morning. Whilst they are thus occupied, I will tell you 
something of Mildred and her first appearance in the 
little village of Wetherly, where she was so loved. 

There had come, nineteen years ago, to the small Inn 
one sununer's day, a lady in deep mourning, bringing 
with her a baby nearly a twelvemonth old, no nurse, no 
servant with her, and but little luggage, yet evidently a 
lady. Pale, delicate, and looking very sad, -she claimed 
the sympathy of all, and her quiet unostentatious man- 
ners and gratitude for all that was done for her, increased 
the interest excited by her appearance ; of course a cer- 
tain amount of mystery hung about her too, which added 
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its own charm : — ^Who was she ? Where did she come 
from ? What brought her there ? When they had been 
at Wetherly some few months, she and her little child, 
and it was beginning to talk and walk, and call by its 
pretty engaging ways a rare smile to its mother's wan 
lips, a foreign letter came addressed to her, the frrst she 
had ever had since her residence in Wetherly. Mrs. 
Morrison, the landlady of the "Blue Boar," could 
not restrain her curiosity, and was obliged to come 
up into Mrs. Braintree*s private room on some excuse, 
to see the effect that the letter produced, but she was ill 
prepared for the passionate grief which was shaking the 
slight frame of the poor young mother ; the frightened 
child stood beside her, looking with large wondering 
eyes into the face convulsed with weeping, the toys which 
had occupied it flung down, and uttering a little pitequs 
" mammy, mammy !" 

Mrs. Morrison was a kind-hearted creature, and all 
curiosity vanished in sympathy and compassion, and she 
asked kindly and anxiously how she could serve her. 
" Only by taking poor baby and amusing her," she said, 
sadly ; " she had had bad news which had upset her, but 
she should be better when she had lain dovm ^. "toAfc 
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while." Mrs. Morrison thought it kindlier to do as she 
asked her, and not worry her with suggestions, or attempt 
comfort when she knew not the cause of grief; so she 
took the child in her arms and carried it away. In a 
fortnight from that time, a new green mound was raised 
beneath the yew tree in the village churchyard, and 
there lay the mortal remains of the sad stranger, and the 
little Mildred was alone in the world. Sorrow, and 
anxiety, and suffering had done its work, and the poor 
aching heart was at rest. What was to be done with the 
child? was the next question. Who was to keep it? 
How was it to be supported ? It seemed too sad to 
send it to the Union, and yet what else was to be 
done ? The poor mother had paid regularly each week 
all that was demanded, and in her desk was a five-pound 
note, but every letter and paper seemed scrupulously 
destroyed ; of the foreign one, which seemed to have 
caused her last illness, there was no trace. During that 
illness she had only rare intervals of consciousness, and 
then she never^ mentioned her child or expressed any 
wishes to be carried out in case of her death. 

A meeting was at last decided to be held in the laige 
commercial dining room at the "Blue Boar," to de- 
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termine what should really be done with the poor little 
orphan thus strangely left amongst them. The vicar was 
requested to take the chair. He was an odd shy man, a 
bachelor, in very delicate health. It was quite out of the 
question, he said, his having an3rthing to do with the 
child beyond giving something a year to its support, 
which he would be very happy to do if it was finally 
agreed, as some had suggested, that the child should be 
supported by "voluntary contributions." The two church- 
wardens were entirely opposed to this proposal, as also 
the baker, Mr. Mead, who was an overseer, and said the 
Union was the proper place for it The doctor suggested 
its being placed in some charitable institution, but where 
was it to be until it could be admitted into any such 
asylum? Mr. Morrison said he had a large family of 
his own, and he did not think in justice to them he 
ought to keep it, though his wife seemed half to wish it, 
as she had "grown uncommon fond of it;" but in 
his opinion it should go to the Union, it would be 
well cared for there; it "had not got any sense as yet, to 
know the difference between the workhouse or any other 
home, and if anyone as owned her came after her, why 
there she would be^ and if not, why she'd be put out to 
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service when she was big enough and do for herself, with- 
out running any danger of being made a sort of lady of 
and then turned adrift, as she might be if some private 
individual took charge of her." This speech was con- 
sidered by the meeting as very much to the purpose. 
The vicar said Mr. Morrison had put the matter in a 
very proper light, and thought that no better argument 
in favour of the Union could be urged ; there might be a 
kind person or persons who would, during this first sym- 
pathy and excitement, be induced to undertake the 
charge, of which they might eventually become tired, or 
from circumstances be compelled to give up. And «o 
it was settled little Mildred Braintree was to go to the 
Union the next day. Mrs. Morrison would take her her- 
self, though it would "a'most break her heart to do it ;" 
but "man proposes. Heaven disposes." Early in. the morn- 
ing came a message to Mrs. Morrison from Mrs. Walton, 
the widow of a rich farmer, requesting a few minutes' 
conversation with her on an important topic. She was a 
strange woman, seeing no one and seeming to care for 
no one ; but the communication, gready to Mrs. Morri- 
son's astonishment, was to say that she would not hear 
of the child going to the Workhouse, that it was to be 
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brought at once to her, where it should remain as long 
as she lived, unless claimed, and be provided for after 
her death. It was with a much lighter heart the good 
woman walked home — ^to feel that the little engaging 
child, who, young as it was, showed every symptom of 
gentle birth, should be thus placed in a position suited 
to it, and not cast into the ungenial atmosphere of a 
Workhouse, was in itself a comfort to her ; and then she 
could see the little darling too, often. Mrs. Walton 
told her she might do that With a bright smile lighting 
her red, round honest face, she entered the bar parlour, 
where her husband was chatting to a Commercial, who 
was lighting his pipe and taking a " nip " before he de- 
parted. 

" Well, Jane, you look as pleased as Punch. What's 
up ?" said the landlord. 

" Good news, Tom," she said, as she passed on to- 
wards her own little sitting-room beyond. Her husband 
soon followed her, anxious to know what the good news 
was, though of course he was a man, and so not at all 
curious. 

He was as much astonished as she had been herself, 
if not as much pleased. 

2 
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"What, Mrs. Walton of Fairlawn — ^what can have 
taken her, Jenny ? Why she's one of the closest fisted 
mortals I ever knowed of" 

" It is odd, aint it, Tom? but that's what she said, and 
the child's to go directly. I must send Sally down with 
it as soon as ever IVe dressed and washed it nice ; but 
I don't know who she's going to have to mind it, pretty 
dear ! it won't like itself much amongst strangers ; but 
there, it will be pounds better than the Union, poor 
lamb !" 

" If s the strangest thing I ever ^heard of," said Morri- 
son, not yet having got over the new idea of Mrs. Walton 
undertaking anything expensive, or doing anything for 
any one but herself. 

" It is strange, but it's delightful, too, pretty dear ! I 
must be off and see to it." And away busded Mrs. Mor- 
rison, leaving her husband standing pufhng the smoke 
through his pipe, as he meditated on this, the strangest 
piece of news he thought he had ever heard. 

Mrs. Morrison went at once to the kitchen, where 
she knew she should find the poor baby with Sally, 
the sole servant of the "Blue Boar," except on wash- 
ing days and occasions of great dinners, there came a 
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stalwart woman like a Life Guardsman in petticoats, who 
worked as hard as three, and did as much work in an 
hour as poor Sally got through in a day. Sally was 
rather a specimen, but so faithful, willing, and good- 
hearted, that her faults were looked over by her mistress, 
and she kept her on when many would have discharged 
her. Since the baby had fallen to her chaige, and so 
increased her work, of course everything had been less 
well done, but Mrs. Morrison had had greaf^patience 
with her, because she was so good to the baby; and 
dearly did Sally love it 

She was seated when her mistress entered the kitchen, 
with the child in her lap, her hair rough, a cap hanging at 
the back of her head on one hair pin, a black streak all 
down her face, and her dirty hands contrasting with the clean 
frock of the little child; yet, through the dirt, there was that 
in her face and in her voice, which made the child de- 
light in her and hold its dimpled arms to go to her from 
any one. It was no delight to her to hear that the child 
was to go ; she burst into a passion of tears, and said she 
would not part with it ; it was her darling, and she would 
rather work her fingers to the bone than part with her ; 
but Mrs. Morrison took the baby forcibly from her, and 
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told her not to be a silly girl, that the baby would be 
much better off, and she ought to be glad ; but it was 
long before poor Sally could be persuaded to think so, 
and she might be seen going about her work for months ' 
after with tears running down her cheeks, as something 
or other recalled the absent child to her mind. 

Now years had gone by, and Sally still loved her. She 
was the Mrs. Martyn, whom I have told you in the be- 
ginning of my tale was purchasing a little present for the 
twentieth birthday of her darling. Yes; no claimant 
had come for the little orphan, and she had remained 
with Mrs. Walton, who had hired an excellent nurse for 
her in her baby days, and a governess when she was old 
enough, whom she had made educate her her own way, 
not, she said, as a fine lady with a smattering of super- 
ficial knowledge, but she was to have a sound English 
education, and be made thoroughly to understand all 
domestic womanly occupations, among which, sick nurs- 
ing was to rank the highest ; all things in nature, too, 
were to be added to her stock of learning ; botany, com- 
prising a knowledge of plants and their medical proper- 
ties and uses ; birds, their habits ; and the culture of 
flowers in the open air and greenhouse, and the making 
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of perfumes, ointments, etc, with every possible branch 
of needlework; in short, an old-fashioned education, 
such as Mrs. Walton had received herself and which had 
been of the greatest use to her. It had been very diffi- 
cult to find a governess who could instruct her as Mrs. 
Walton wished, but she took great pains to discover one, 
and what she did not know, Mrs. Walton herself taught 
her protegee. 

And so the time went on, and the little orphan was 
leading a rational, happy life, growing daily in beauty 
and intelligence. Mrs. Morrison came constantly to see 
her, with Mrs. Walton's consent, as also poor Sally, who 
spent all her Sundays out with her little darling. 

Surely it is a great gift, for which much gratitude 
should be felt, the capacity for making oneself beloved. 
Many most estimable and well-intentioned persons have 
not this art, because more is needed than good in- 
tentions or good principles : to these must be added a 
certain charm of manner bom of pure benevolence, un- 
selfishness, consideration for the feelings of others, and 
an anxiety to please. All this was possessed in an emi- 
nent degree by Mildred, so that the words of the song 
might well have been addressed to her, " All things love 
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thee, so do I." Animals, birds, children, all that came 
near her, seemed to love her ; and the strangest thing of 
all was, that Mrs. Walton loved her too ; she who had 
been always accused of caring for no one, cold, calcu- 
lating, worldly, driving hard bargains, unloving, and un- 
lovely, had ever a ready smile, a gentle word for the 
child whom she had rescued from poverty and misery, 
and been a second mother to. It was the wonderment 
of the village, succeeding the excitement produced by 
the first arrival of Mildred and her mother, and in all 
these years had not yet subsided. Many a rumour had 
been afloat since first she adopted the child. Some said 
that she knew all about the mother, who she was, and 
what had brought her to Wetherley, and that she must 
be some relative, or she would never have burdened 
herself with such an expense, but no conclusion had 
ever been really come to, nothing had transpired to con- 
firm the report ; but Mildred lived on at Fairlawn, loved 
as she had never loved any one before by Mrs. Walton 
and the Idol of the Village, where her lot had been so 
strangely cast. 




CHAPTER 11. 



HHEIR reading was ended, and Mildred rose and 
put away the books, and taking a bunch of 
keys from a small basket on the table, she 
said, "Any particular orders this morning, Mrs. Wal- 
ton?' 

" No, my child, only as usual ; on this great day, order 
what you like for dinner." 

"Thank you, dear, I like anything, that's one com- 
fort," said Mildred, with a light laugh, which ran like 
music through the room, " so I shall not keep Hyder 
long thinking ;" and away she went, singing merrily down 
the passage ; and Mrs. Walton stood at the window to 
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which she had walked, looking out at the pleasant pro- 
spect of the rich farm she owned, but not thinking of 
what her gaze was fixed on altogether, save as it had con- 
nection with the bright voice singing down the passage. 
"When is her real birthday, I wonder?" she thought 
" Strange that among the mother's papers, there should 
be no record of the child, but this is her birthday here. 
Poor mother ! those, must have been anxious hours when 
she^wondered what would be the fate of the little crea- 
ture she must leave alone in the world ; and she little 
thought how she would come to be the blessing of 
a lonely woman's life. This will be all hers, whether 
she — ^yes, her inclinations shall not be forced; but he 
must be sent for now. Let me see — ^twenty years — 
twenty years since she came here a baby some months 
old. Going on for twenty-one, then. A good time — 2. 
sensible age. I will write to-night" 

A tap at the room door disturbed her meditations, and 
as she answered " Come in," the permission admitted a 
respectable-looking man in velveteen coat and corduroys, 
his hair silvered through the black, telling of some nearly 
sixty winters which he had passed as boy and man at 
Fairlawn Farm. At the death of his master he had been 
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for many years the bailiff, and after the funeral Mrs. 
Walton sent for him, and begged to know if he were 
willing to continue working the fiarm for her, as she 
would prefer keeping it on to parting with it, if he were 
willing to stay. He assured her he was if she could 
trust him, and he would act for her as for himself, with 
all honour and honesty. Of that, she said, she had no 
doubt, and so it was settled. Clever and conscientious, 
he did his best, and the farm had prospered ever since. 
Mildred had from the time she was old enough super- 
intended the dairy and the poultry, and all such things 
as were in Mrs. Walton's charge in her yoimger days, 
but which she was now glad to give up to her adopted 
child and no richer nor more beautiful butter went to 
market, or finer fed poultry than was sent from Fairlawn. 

" Come in, Bradford," said Mrs. Walton ; " those are 
the books, I suppose — ^put them down. How is the old 
mare?" 

" Well, I can't say as it strikes me she's much better, 
ma'am," with the peculiar drawl which was natural to him 
and the county where he lived. " Muster Staveley is but 
just gone, and he says he calls her a trifle better of the 
two ; but I says I can't see no difference." 
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" I hope we shan't lose her, Bradford ; but she's old, 
and we must all go in our time." 

" True, ma'am, true, when our time comes ; but our 
time ain't in our hands. Now it strikes me that we must 
take this ere poor creature's time in our hands, like, 
as Providence does ours, and just put her out of her 
misery." 

" What, shoot her, Bradford ?" 

"It strikes me so, ma'am — ^it du, indeed. You see 
she's past much work when she is well, and she is a 
suffering dreadful. Now, as I look at it, suffering is no 
use to a soulless animal, though it may be a refining 
furnace, as the parson tells us, for a human being ; so if 
the poor dumb beast were mine, I should put her out of 
her misery." 

" If Staveley thinks there is no hope of her, Bradford, 
she shall be killed, certainly ; but I must first see him 
on the subject. Let me know when he is here to- 
morrow." 

" Surely, ma'am ; but let him say what he likes, she'll 
never be no better." 

" White Rose and her calf are progressing favourably, 
I hope?" asked Mrs. Walton. 
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" Quite so, ma'am, quite so. Ifs as big a beauty as 
ever I see." 

"So Miss Mildred tells me. I shall come and see 
it presently. Have you been able to find a job or two 
for poor little Joe Springfield I sent to your cottage yes- 
terday?' 

" Well, ma'am, I've set him on a bit, but he am't one 
of the working sort, or I much misdoubts me. He don't 
come of the right stock." 

" Give him a trial, though, Bradford ; it's hard to con- 
demn a whole race." 

" Yes, yes," answered the old man, somewhat doubt- 
fiilly, and then a strange smile flitted across his face as 
he raised his eyes firom beneath his bushy brows to his 
mistress's face ; " there may be one in a family better 
than all the rest, sure." 

The slightest possible flush passed over Mrs. Walton's 
pale face at these words, but she made him ho direct 
answer, but changed the conversation by saying — 

" It is Miss Mildred's birthday, I dare say you re- 
member, Bradford; see that the men have their extra 
allowance as usual; they will find plum puddings at their 
supper." 
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" Yes, ma'am, weVe not forgot it, none on us. I've 
made so bold as to bring her a pair of turtle dov.es, as I 
heard she'd a hankering for, as a present, to mark the 
day." 

" She will be pleased, Bradford, I'm sure." 

" Bless you, she is pleased ; I met her in the kitchen 
as I came, and I give 'em her there. Well, I must be 
going, if you've nought more to say, ma'am. Oh, we,shall 
be cutting the near meadow to-morrow, if the weather 
holds," he said, coming back a few paces into the 
room. 

"All right, Bradford, I thought it looked fit a day or 
so back." 

" Yes, but there's no* time lost ; my glass went down, 
and I was afiraid on it : but it's steady now, and I shall 
begin, please the Lord, to-moirow. I don't know as 
I ever see a heavier second crop. Good morning, 
ma'am." 

" Good morning, Bradford. Send me word how the 
horse is the last thing to-night." 

" I will, ma'am. Ah 1 here she comes with the doves," 
and as he went out with a smile lighting up his whole 
face at sight of her, Mildred entered, carrying in her 
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hand a wicker cage, in which were two beautiful turtle 
doves. Mrs. Walton duly admired them, and gave her the 
permission she asked for, to keep them in the greenhouse 
and then Mildred said she was going, if Mrs. Walton 
did not want her, for a little while, to beg a holiday for 
the school, to which Mrs. Walton giving ready assent, 
she started off, the smile of ineffable sweetness which 
lighted all her face, and made those who loved her think 
her beautiful, lighting her eyes all the way as she walked 
across the fields, which was the nearest way to the village 
church. 

The school teacher was a pale, sickly looking woman, 
who seemed scarcely fit for the difficult task of keeping 
betwreen forty and fifly rude children in order ; but she 
had filled the situation for some years now, with satisfac- 
tion to all concerned, and her pale face was natural to 
her, and not as it appeared, the result of any serious ill 
health. 

The buzz of voices ceased as Mildred entered, but 
every face lighted with a smile of welcome. The pale 
teacher rose, and said : — 

" We have been hoping to see you, Miss, to say many 
happy years to you." 
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" Thank you much, Miss Milwood ; I have come to 
beg a holiday — it is such a lovely day — ^may they all turn 
out?" 

" Oh, yes. Miss, il* you wish it, certainly," said the 
teacher, with a sigh of relief, it would be a comfort to her 
to get out of th2|.t close school into the sweet air. " I 
suppose Mr. Hope will have no objection ?" 

"Oh, no; I am sure he will not on my birthday; 
but I will run first and ask him, if you think it 
better." 

" You need not trouble to do that, Miss ; I can send 
one of the children. Martha Stacy, get your hat and 
go to the Vicarage, and say it is Miss Braintree's birth- 
day, and she wishes the children to have a holiday if Mr. 
Hope will allow it Make haste back. Now, children," 
she said, turning to the rest, " stand up and sing, you 
know what" 

The little ones scuffled up from their seats, the moni- 
tors of each class standing before them, and the teacher 
giving the note, commenced at the top of their shrill 
voices to sing " Many happy returns of the day." It was 
not a musical treat, certainly, but somehow it brought 
teais to Mildred's eyes. It was the thoughts how she 
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was remembered and cared for, which met her at every 
turn. This must have been studied for some time, to 
get them perfect in it, and so it was evident how the day 
had been thought of and looked forward to. At the con- 
clusion of the song, whilst Mildred was thanking and 
speaking kindly to one and all of tliem, a tiny child 
stepped forward with a small nosegay tied with a 
bit of string, and very faded from being held in her little 
hot hand during the whole of school. Miss Milwood 
saw her and said : — 

"Oh, Miss Braintree; I fear they are scarcely now 
worth your acceptance, but the poor little girl has been 
so anxious to present them to you, and cried at my sug- 
gestion to put them in water till you came, that I have 
allowed her to hold them; she seemed to fear, if she lost 
possession of them a moment, that she should not be 
able to give you them herself." 

" Dear little maid," said Mildred, stooping to kiss the 
little face upturned to hers, "I like them very much, 
dear, and hope, if I put them in water when I get home, 
they will all waken up again, they look as though they 
had all grown sleepy with the heat as you all do some- 
times." 
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At this moment the school door opened and a gentle- 
man entered followed by Martha Stacy, it was Mr. Hope, 
himself. He walked up to Mildred, and holding out his 
hand to her, wished her cordially " Many happy returns 
of the day." Mildred thanked him, and proffered her 
request for the holiday for the school. 

"Certainly," he said, "he couldn't think of refusing 
such a claimant, and that he took shame to himself for 
not having thought of it himself that he might have 
made it more of a treat for the children by some little 
preparation ; however," he said, " children, you can all 
go up into my meadow, when you have had your dinners, 
and play till bedtime, and I dare say I can find a few 
buns and cakes in the village to send you ; run away, 
and I will see what I can do." 

Eagerly were hats and tippets donned, and the 
school was cleared in no time, the happy children fly- 
ing along in the sunshine like a swarm of bees to the 
Vicarage meadow, in which they had spent so many 
happy days. 

" It is not much pleasure to give these little folks a 
holiday from school," said Mr. Hope, turning to Mildred, 
" if they must go home each to their own little cottage, 
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but if they may all turn out and play together some- 
where, it is delightful." 

"Yes; I can fancy that, and I am greatly obliged to 
you," said Mildred. "I believe I was thinking of poor Miss 
Milwood even more than the children ; I feel so glad and 
happy myself, that I want every one to be happy too." 

"A holiday is a great treat to me," said Miss Milwood, 
who had been quietly putting away the things and locking 
up her desk during this conversation. 

"It must be, indeed. I would as soon go to the 
treadmill," said Mr. Hope, laughing, "as have to teach 
in that school day after day ; if you like to come up to 
the meadow, Miss Milwood, do, but there is no occasion, 
my sister will attend to the children ; it may be a more 
thorough rest to you to stay at home." 

" To take my work and a book out in the wood, I own 
I should like better, if I may, Mr. Hope," observed the 
teacher. 

" Do, by all means. I need not say, Miss Braintree, 
we shall be pleased to see you at the Vicarage, if it 
would amuse you." 

" Thank you very much, but unless Mrs. Walton comes 
too,'! should not like to leave her to-day." 

3 
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" Certainly ; let it be as she wills, then. Good day;" 
and, once more shaking her hand, Mr. Hope left the 
school 

Mildred and Miss Milwood followed, and the door 
was closed and locked. 

Mr. Hope was not the same clergyman who was 
so warm an advocate for Mildred's being sent to the 
Union ; he had been gone some years, and Mr. Hope 
had succeeded him, who was also a bachelor, but as 
bright, cheerful, and sociable as the other had been 
moody and shy; his sisters, many years older than him- 
self, kept his house, for they had been early left orphans, 
and had always lived together; whether that accounted 
for Mr. Hope's bachelorhood, his dislike to dispossess his 
sisters of their long privilege as mistresses of his house, 
no one knew, but many wondered so agreeable a man 
was not married, and how it was that his sisters, too, pre- 
ferred single blessedness ; but though they had been now 
some few years in Wetherly, these mysteries had not 
yet been solved. 

Mildred walked home again through the street, stopped 
every moment by kindly greetings, and stopping herself to 
thank those who had so well remembered her birthday. 
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. At Robin's cottage she entered, for she knew she should 
not meet him out \ the poor little crippled boy never left 
the couch which Mrs. Walton had given him. He was 
lying there when she came in, his long diin fingers busy at 
his customary occupation, making chairs and tables of 
feathers, fastened ingeniously together with pins. Mil- 
dred was his most active agent in the sale of these 
things, and they purchased for him many a comfort 
which his sad state needed. 

The mother was seldom to be found at home, for she 
was amongst those who forgot that their province is home, 
that there a wife and mother should be ever found, that 
they have an Apostolic order for it, which they would do 
better to follow; but* she, with many others, neglected 
her home duties for the doubtful advantage of adding a 
few shillings a week to her husband's earnings, so poor 
Robin lay for hours alone uncheered by any company 
but that of a half-witted old grandmother who lived with 
them. She sat now by the small fire which they kept 
for their small amount of cooking. Notwithstanding 
the warmth of the weather, door and window too were 
closed, and the heat was oppressive. Poor Robin looked 
up, and a smile of joy, strange on his wan lips, rested 

3— « 
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there at sight of Mildred. She took his thin, hot hand 
in hers, and thanked him warmly for his little gift, and 
then said how warm his room was, and might she not 
open his window and let in the sweet summer air; it 
would do him good. 

" Yes," he said, " he should like it, if Granny would 
not mind." She had not seemed to hear Mildred's en- 
trance, but at her name she turned and made a slight 
attempt to rise. 

" Don't move, Granny," said Mildred ; ** I only want 
to open the window : it is too warm here for Robin. 
You won't mind it being open ?" 

"No, no, certainly not, ma'am. How's my Lady 
Melville?" 

"Very comfortable. Granny," said Mildred with a 
smile, as she threw open the lattice window, letting in a 
sweet fresh breeze into the close room. 

Lady Melville had been dead upwards of thirty years, 
but the old woman asked always after her. Mildred 
hoped she answered truly, it was no use to say she 
was dead; nothing affronted Granny more. Satisfied 
with the reply, she turned again to the fire, and Mildred 
then asked the poor boy if he would not like his couch 
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wheeled nearer the window. He should, he said, so 
much. He was very light, poor boy, and she without 
difficulty wheeled him, where he could drink in the re- 
freshing breeze, and see out into the street 

" Thank you, you always come in, and think of some- 
thing nice," said the poor boy : " this is pleasant." 

"Yes; and do you know I have something still 
pleasanter to tell you. Mrs. Walton is going to send 
you a little chair to go out in. She is having it made, 
for Dr. Green says you ought to live in the air, and that 
you may perhaps get well if you do." 

" Mrs. Walton, indeed !" said the old woman, turning 
round sharply; "she never sent nobody nothing in all 
her life. Havn't common patience !" 

"Granny, you forget," said Robin; "she sends me 
anything." 

" Ah, so she says," said the old crone ; " but I know — 
I know; I ain't so silly as you all think me." 

Mildred made no answer to her, but went on in a lower 
voice to Robin about his chair. "It is nearly ready, 
and Jemmy Springfield is to have sixpence a week to 
draw you out every day. You must often come and see 
me then. You owe me a great many visits." 
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" I do, miss, that I do. What don't I owe you ?" 

"Well, you must pay me that debt, an)rway ; and now^ 
as it's my birthday, what treat should you like? — ^a cake, 
or some fruit, or eggs, or what?" 

" Cake, please, miss." 

" I will send one in from Mead's, then. You've got 
meat for your dinner, havn't you? You've not got 
through Mrs. Walton's last present, have you ?" 

" Oh, no, not near, miss." 

" Faugh ! Mrs. Walton's present, indeed 1" again mut- 
tered the old woman, but still Mildred did not reply to 
herj but after a few more kindly words to Robin, she 
left the cottage, leaving, as she always did, go where she 
would, a ray of hope and brightness behind her. " Sun- 
shine seems to glitter on the walls long after she'd gone," 
Robin had often said, " and her voice seems to ring in 
my ears like pleasant music." He had told Mr. Hope 
so when he came to see him, and he had answered, " I 
hear that sort of thing about, go where I will. She has 
bewitched you all, I think." 

And Mildred walked up the village with the same 
happy smile on her lips, speaking of the light heart she 
carried, and of the pure health which God had given her. 
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and which her peaceful, regular life had so well preserved. 
She ordered the cake from Mead's for the poor sick boy, 
and stopping for a moment at Sally Martyn's cottage to 
thank her for her presents, she was making the best of 
her way home, when a voice behind her calling her name 
arrested her. She turned, and her hand was eagerly 
seized by a little fat man, with a shiny, sallow face and 
bald head; large white teeth projected over his lower 
lip, and strongly marked black eyebrows hanging over a 
pair of grey eyes, in which gleamed a strange mixture of 
cunning and intelligence. 

"My dear Miss Braintree, excuse my stopping you, 
but I could not forbear wishing you many happy returns 
of the day. Amongst the many who have reiterated this 
wish to-day, none, I am sure, do so more cordially 
than I." 

" You ai-e very kind. Dr. Green, I am sure,*' said Mil- 
dred, trying to disengage her hand from the vice-like 
grasp in which he held it, but he did not release it, but 
continued with his face so close to hers, that she felt his 
breath on her cheek. 

"We ought to congratulate ourselves in this village, 
and keep this day indeed as a festival, for it brought us 
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such a treasure as yoursel£ Oh, Miss Braintree, you 
must never leave us." 

" I am not thinking of doing so at present, Dr. Green, 
but you must allow me to leave you ; Mrs. W^ton has 
been long alone." 

"By all means; I would not detain you a moment 
longer than your will, but it is as though the sun left the 
horizon when you leave one, Miss Braintree," he answered, 
with a pressure of the hand he had so long retained, which 
made Mildred snatch it from him ; and with a long, lin- 
gering look, in which he evidently meant to infuse much 
sentiment, he raised his hat and walked away, to Mil- 
dred's great delight, for the one person whom in all the 
village she really and positively disliked was this Dr. 
Green. Very clever in his profession, but cynical and 
satirical to the last degree, it was difficult to distinguish 
between his jest and earnest, and his fulsome compli- 
ments and confused nonsense gave Mildred the impres- 
sion that he was making game of her, and she disliked 
him naturally in consequence. To imagine that he loved, 
her never for one moment crossed Mildred's mind; on 
such subjects she was as fresh and innocent as a child. 
She never thought of the topic as connected with herself,. 
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and any particular individual She had read of love in the 
books of poetry which were her favourite study, and had 
thought of it as the beautiful dream of a poet, like any 
other imagery, too sweet, and pure, and lovely to be 
realised on earth ; she knew people married, but they 
did not appear to love as they did in poetry, so she con- 
cluded it was a social arrangement, a sort of business- 
like transaction, which had nothing to do with that 
perfect, unselfish devotion that knew no happiness apart 
from the one being on which such love was centred. To 
be married and live as those she saw aroimd her she had 
no ambition ; she preferred her free, happy life with her 
old friend, and asked for no other; therefore Dr. Green's 
attentions, which would have amused, if not gratified, girls 
diflfere^itly brought up, had on Mildred no other effect than 
dislike and annoyance. Her life was so practical, so full 
of healthy occupation, that sickly sentimentality could find 
no place in it She had her moments of girlish dreaming 
when in soft summer evenings she wandered in the garden 
alone, and gazed up into the deep blue sky, her own 
strange history would set her thinking and pondering, 
wondering how it would terminate, and whether she 
should ever create and reciprocate a love such as her 
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poets painted, but if so, it must be some one whom she 
had yet to see, for in the little village which was her 
world, a fit object for such a passion she could not ima- 
gine ; even at the bare thought she would laugh out loud, 
and turn to one of her favourite cows, who, seeing her, 
had come to the fence to be noticed, and la3dng her 
hand fondly on its head, she would talk to it like some 
old friend, and the brief shadow of romance would pass 
away, and she would find it was time to feed her poultry, 
or water her plants, or for some other more useful occu- 
pation than dreaming and speculating on that uncertain 
future so mercifully concealed from us all. 

When Mildred reached home, she found Mrs. Walton 
busy writing. 

" I have been gone long, I fear, dear," she said, coming 
up to her and kissing her on the forehead. 

Mrs. Walton covered her writing hastily, and said: — 

" Well, it always seems long to me when you're away, 
but I have been busy." 

"And are still too busy to come as far as the Vicarage 
meadow? The school children are going up there, and 
Mr. Hope has asked if you will come and see them." 

" What should I want to see a parcel of silly children 
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racing about for?* answered Mrs. Walton, with a sudden 
and now unusual sharpness. "I don't" — a little hand 
on her shoulder stopped her, and she looked up at the 
young face gazing down into hers with an expression 
which one might fancy a reproving guardian angel might 
survey her charge at the moment of temptation, and she 
continued in a much milder tone — " You know, my dear, 
I never loved any child but you." 

" I have reason never to forget that, dear Mrs. Walton ; 
but still one must feel an interest in all children, for the 
sake of Him who was once a child himself; you taught 
me that." 

"I did? I have taught you much I never learnt 
myself, then," she answered sadly. 

"Never practised, perhaps," said Mildred, smiling, 
"but you will come a little while, won't you? it is 
lovely out" 

" Let me finish my letter first, then, and I will talk to 
you about it" 

So Mildred stepped out again through the window 
on to the lawn, to wait there until Mrs. Walton had 
finished writing. She sauntered along, picking here 
a flower and there a dead leaf from some favourite 
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plant, until she came to a fence which divided the 
grounds from a bridle road leading to the village, and 
stood leaning on it, thinking of Mrs. Walton's last 
speech. It was true Mrs. Walton had taught Mildred all 
the good and holy thoughts and feelings which made her 
life so pure and good ; at least, she had placed the means 
within her reach ; it was through her that those sweet 
Gospel truths had been shown her, but how she had 
learnt to treasure them and weave them into her life and 
habits like a silver thread, was a mystery Mrs. Walton 
herself could not solve ; she could only wonder and ac- 
knowledge to herself the power that the young girl exer- 
cised over her, and feel that she had indeed " entertained 
an angel unawares." 

While Mildred stood thinking by the fence, she was 
roused from her meditations by the imusual sight of a 
strange man in the lane, not a working man, for Mildred 
did not pretend acquaintance with all of these, as many 
times strange labourers came to the farms on a job, but 
a respectable-looking middle-aged man, in a suit of black 
and white, one who might have passed for a country law- 
yer, doctor, or dissenting minister ; but Mildred knew 
the individual who every Sunday came to enlighten the 
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godly at Salem Chapel, and it certainly was not he, but 
it might be a brother come over to some tea and Bible 
meeting as a great light While she was wondering, the 
stranger suddenly caught sight of her, and stood for a 
moment staring, then advanced nearer and stared still 
harder, till Mildred, embarrassed and annoyed, moved 
away towards the house, just as Mrs. Walton came out 

"Are you warm, love? what a red face," she said, as 
soon as she saw Mildred. 

"Is it red ? A strange man has been staring at me so." 

"A strange man! Where? When?" eagerly asked 
Mrs. Walton. 

"A man in the bridle road. He has been standing 
there staring at me so eamestiy I could bear it no 
longer." 

" Stay here near the house, and I will go and look at 
him ;" and Mrs. Walton hurried on towards the fence. 
The stranger had approached much nearer, and was 
actually looking over into the garden. When Mrs. Wal- 
ton appeared in sight, he retreated at her approach a 
little, but still stood gazing towards the grounds. 

"Are you looking for anything, sir?" she demanded in 
a haughty voice. • 
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He advanced as she spoke^ and, raising his hat; 
said: — 

" I am a stranger, madam, in these parts, and am ad-^ 
miring your beautifully kept garden, which is, I presume, 
the charge of your daughter." 

"I have no daughter, sir," Mrs. Walton replied, 
coldly. 

" No daughter !" echoed the stranger, and takmg a 
pocket-book from his pocket, he hastily wrote some- 
thing in it, saying as he did so, " your niece I mean." 

" I have no niece," again Mrs. Walton coldly replied. 

" No niece ? Humph ! Ha ! Young friend ? Com- 
panion ?" 

" It can be of little moment to you, a stranger, sir, who 
resides with me, I should say, and though you are, 
of course, at liberty to stand in a public road as long as 
you like, I may venture to suggest that it would be more 
agreeable if you did not stare into my grounds, to the 
annoyance of those who walk there. If you are a gen- 
tleman, I presume I have said enough;" and turning 
away with a haughty air, Mrs. Walton waited for no reply, 
but joining Mildred, said she would rather she did not 
walk in the grounds until that impudent little man was 
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gone, and she would send old Andrew, the gardener, to 
watch hun away, and if possible, discover who he was. 

" I do not mind him with you, Mrs. Walton, dear," 
said Mildred. 

"No, no, I would rather not till he is gone;" 
and Mrs. Walton seemed agitated and worried, and 
calling for old Andrew, who was putting out some 
plants, she bid him go and watch the stranger in the 
bridle road, and bring her word where he went, when he 
came into the village, and all particulars he could pos- 
sibly ascertain. 
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CHAPTER III. 



HHE Misses Hope were two kind-hearted, amiable 
ladies of a certain age, left, as I have said, by 
the death of both parents, in charge of their 
young brother, some fourteen or fifteen years younger than 
themselves ; and well had they executed their duty to him. 
It had been his father's wish for him to take orders, and 
they had encouraged him to do so, and given up willingly 
their little home, which they had lived in since their fatheil's 
death, to take care of him in the lodgings near his first 
curacy, and afterwards to keep his house in the present 
living, given to him by an old friend of his father's. In 
their estimation, there was no earthly being equal to him, 
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and though they had frequently suggested to him the pro- 
priety of taking a wife, they had never yet seen one 
whom they considered good enough for him, and he, 
used to his sisters and their wa)rs, and being of an easy 
happy temperament, leaving things much as he found 
them, had never troubled himself much en the subject 
There were few people to captivate him in either of his 
parishes, and so he had gone on the even tenor of his 
way, contented that things should remain as they were. 
Whether the sisters had exhausted all the love in their 
hearts on the young brother so early committed to their 
care, or whether they had loved and been disappointed, 
hiding that disappointment, and struggling to conceal it, 
as many and many a suffering woman has done before, 
no one, not their own brother knew, nor did he think or 
care to ask. There they were cheerful and contented, 
making him their one thought and care, a happy trio, 
which in this world of many sorrows, heartburnings, and 
jealousies, it became a pleasure to witness and a privilege 
to know. Miss Hope, who rejoiced in the name of 
Felicia, carried out her name's significance in every way ; 
a more happy tempered contented person could not be ; 
she was, therefore, an immense comfort to her sister 

4 
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Ruth, who was of a low spirited turn of mind, kind and 
gentle hearted, but ''anxious and troubled about many 
things,** so that her brother called her " Martha," with 
gentle chiding, when something had caused her to look 
worried and harassed, and they could tell by her absent 
manner that her thoughts were occupied on some 
matter of difficulty out of which she could not see her 
way. 

Felicia was busily netting some curtains which Mr. 
Hope declared she had been making for at least three 
years, when Ruth entered the room, with her face flushed, 
and the old anxious expression on it her sister knew so 
well. 

" Oh, dear me, Felicia, only think that dear thoughtless 
Philip has asked all the school children into the meadow, 
and now quietly says that I must find them milk, cakes, 
and I don't know what. How can they have milk ? all 
the skim the Franklins give to the pigs when we don't 
order it beforehand, and they havn't milked yet Oh ! 
dear, dear, I do wish dear Philip would not be so 
thoughtless." 

Felicia looked up firom her with her kindly genial 
smile, and said : — 
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" But the new milk will be in, dear, before the little 
ones have done playing, let us go and amuse them; they 
won't think about eating and drinking." 

"Well, but then there's the cakes. Unless Mead had 
had notice, he won't have cakes or buns enough for all 
these children. You see, of course, poor dear Philip 
isn't expected, being a man, to know anything about 
such things ; men always think whatever they happen to 
want can be got directly, of course it isn't for them to 
know how long buns and cakes take making, and how 
small country shops can't keep more than they'll sell in 
the day ; but then, if he'd only just named it a day or 
two before, I could have had it all right." 

"Oh, well dear, I don't suppose the eating is any conse- 
quence ; they have come up for a play and to get out of 
the hot school a bit," said Felicia. 

"No, it is because it is Mildred Braintree's birth- 
day," said Ruth. 

" To be sure, so it is ; to think we should have been 
so silly as to forget it ; and I have marked it down in the 
almanack purposely to remember it," said Miss Hope, 
taking up the little almanack which always lay on her 
work-table. " Dear child, and I have sent her no little 
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keepsake. I must go at once and see amongst my hoards 
if I can find something." 

" Yes, to be sure, she ought to have had something. 
I am so vexed and put out about it all." 

"Martha, Martha, what's the matter?" said Mr. Hope, 
entering the room as she uttered the last words. 

" Well, dear Philip, of course you bemg a man and so 
young, and all that, do not understiand about the cakes 
and milk, it is such a worry. Then, too, we've all for- 
gotten poor Mildred, and sent her no present." 

"Oh, have we?" and a half smile lingered at the 
comer of his mouth as he answered ; " we must beg her 
pardon, then, when she comes up in the field, and pro- 
mise to be better next year." 

" Felicia is gone to see if she can find something in 
her hoards, and I have no doubt she will ; but you see I 
have no hoards, and have nothing to give the dear 
child." 

" A hearty kiss and your blessing will do this time, I 
am sure," said Mr. Hope. "Here comes Felicia after a 
successful search in the hoards, eh ?" 

" Well, I have found this etui, given me many years 
ago by Fanny Parker, whose warm affection for me I 
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ungratefully never returned. I think it will do; it is 
old-fashioned, and so quite the fashion now, and very 
beautiful." ' 

" It is really an elegant thing," said Mr. Hope, taking 
it from her hand ; "I am sure she will not value it the 
less from its having been your own." 

" I am sure she will not, dear child ; and I have found 
a Roman scarf I bought in London, and have never 
worn, which I thought you might like to give her, 
Ruth." 

" Oh, thank you, dear Felicia, I should very much. 
You must let me pay you for it." 

" Of course," said Miss Hope, smiling ; " we will settle 
that when next we are in London." 

" Now, then, you Philip, dear," said Ruth, " what will 
you give her ?" 

" Oh, never mind me ; it would not be discreet for me 
to make young ladies presents, would it ?" 

" Young ladies, indeed ! Our little pet to be called a 
young lady !" 

" Well, I think she would feel justly offended if she 
were not called so, Ruth." 

" Ah, silly fellow ! but you know what I mean, doesn't 
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he, Felicia ? I mean, she's dear little Mildred to us, not 
a fine young lady. But now, dear Philip, though we've 
settled the matter of the presents so far — ^for as to you, 
you must manage to make your own peace with her. 
But the buns and milk — that is a serious thing." 

" Very^ Ruth," said Mr. Hope, making a long face. 
. " No, don't be funny now, dear, because what are we 
to do?" 

" I'm not at all funny, dear ; indeed, I'm as serious as 
the buns and the milk. But now, pray, dismiss all 
anxiety. Mead will send the contents of his shop, and I 
have just sent Smith down to the farm for what milk they 
can spare, and ordered fi*om the ' Blue Boar* a dozen 
of ginger beer. So now let us go and set the children 
to play." 

" Oh, that's very good of you, dear. Then I hope 
we shall manage pretty well. Will you come, Felicia?" 

" Certainly, dear," and the good ladies proceeded at 
once to the meadow, where they found the children stand- 
ing about in knots waiting to be told what to do. A few 
boys, more daring than the rest, not waiting for leave,, 
were finding amusement by swinging on the gate. The 
ladies and Mr. Hope at once began to suggest games,. 
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but nothing was so popular as running races for halfpence, 
and they were busy at this amusement when Mildred 
and Mrs. Walton came on the ground. 

" Ah, I'm so glad you've come up," said the gentle 
Felicia, rising to meet them; "we are always pleased to 
see you, and I think it adds to the poor children's treat 
seeing the ladies take an interest in them and their 
amusement And now let me wish you heartily many 
happy returns of this day — a day dear to all in this 
village. Accept this little love -token," she whispered, 
pressing into her hand the " etui," and then offering a 
chair to Mrs. Walton, she proposed to Mildred to join her 
sister, who was busily engaged with some tiny children 
under a shady tree at the further end of the meadow. 

Ruth rose as Mildred approached, and repeating the 
congratulation offered by Felicia, gave the little Roman 
scarf to her, with many apologies for the smallness of 
the gift As Mildred was thanking her warmly and look- 
ing at both the presents, Mr. Hope joined them, his face 
flushed with the exertion he had been undergomg with 
the children. 

" You have some speech to make to Mildred, have 
you not, Philip, dear?" said RutL 
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" I made' my speech this morning, did I not, Miss 
Braintree?" 

" Oh, that you did," said Mildred, looking up in his 
face with that radiant smile which made it so lovely. " I 
have done nothmg but thank people for kind words and 
kind gifts all day; and just as I was coming out another 
parcel was brought me, such a charming present, and I 
don't the least know to whom I am indebted for it It 
is that beautiful book, the * Lyra Anglicana,' like Miss 
Hope's, which I have so long coveted, but it is a hand- 
somer edition, so beautifully bound." Mr. Hope was 
gone before she could well finish the sentence, ahd was 
again busy amongst the boys, who were now varjdng the 
amusement by racing in sacks. 

Mrs. Walton sat by Miss Hope, who not being very 
strong, could not help with the children beyond en- 
couraging them with her pleasant smiles and kindly 
words, but she was thoroughly interested in them, knew 
them each by name, and had a little picked class who came 
to her each Sunday morning, and were proud to be known 
as Miss Hope's " own class," but she soon found her 
companion shared not in her interest To her they were 
only a set of rough country children, whom she neither 
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knew by sight or name, and yet many a good book, or 
work-box, or some other useful present had been sent to 
the school as prizes for the diligent from Mrs. Walton, 
and more encouragement given to the school and the 
teachers by her than any other person in the village. 
Miss Hope was beginning to find out now how this was, 
how the gentle, loving nature which was ever beside the 
reserved and seemingly cold-hearted woman, influenced 
her to many a kindly action she had never thought of 
before, but now finding how little she seemed amused, 
she began to talk to her of Mildred, knowing how soon 
that would awake a smile and look of interest on the 
passionless face. 

"Yes," she said in answer to some question of Miss 
Hope's, " the dear child has been with us twenty years 
to-day — twenty years a daily blessing to me." 

" Repaying you in some sort for your motherly care of 
her, poor dear," said Miss Hope. 

"More than repaying me. Miss Hope," she an- 
swered very earnestly. "How can I ever part with 
her? Surely they will never seek for her now; there 
can be no one, after all these years, to take her from 
me?" 
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"Dear, no, I should hardly thmk so; and yet it 
is strange that she should never have been sought 
for." 

" It is ; but surely it is unlikely that any one with a 
right to her would come to claim her now. Without she 
wished to leave me, I would not give her up to a distant 
relation — only to a father or brother — and surely there 
cannot be such living, or they would have found her be? 
fore. I cannot part with her — I cannot," she repeated, 
with such earnestness and excitement, that gentle Misf 
Hope looked at her wonderingly. 

Whether she noticed this or not, she suddenly changed 
the subject, saying she had not seen Miss Ruth, and 
would step across and speak to her. So they rose 
and went together to the tree beneath which Mildred 
and Ruth were seated, the fprmer surrounded by chil- 
dren, who, with eager gaze fixed on her face, were listen- 
ing to a tale she was telling them. One fat baby thing 
was in her lap, who had begun to cry to go home 
until she came, but now happy as a king, holding fast 
in his fat brown hands one of her soft white ones, he 
was content to remain there as long as she would 
keep him. 
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" Don't let me interrapt you," said Mrs. Walton ; " I 
only came to shake hands with you, Miss Ruth. Go on 
with your tale, Mildred." 

"Really," said Ruth, as she rose to receive Mrs. 
Walton, " I am as much amused as the children, I de- 
clare ; Mildred tells a story so well. How she can tliink 
of such things, I can't imagine. However, I must run 
away and see about the buns, for I see Smith coming 
with the milk. And who's that man with him — some 
stranger?" 

Mrs. Walton turned and looked in the direction indi- 
cated by Ruth, and there, coming along through the 
path in the adjoining meadow, was the little stranger who 
had been staring into her garden. 

" You don't let strangers come into this field, do you ?" 
she said, in a hurried whisper to Miss Hope. 

" Oh, dear no — ^at least, when we've a school feast, 
the villagers often come up and Philip lets them in, 
but strangers can't walk in uninvited." 

" Then ask him not to let that little man in ; he is a 
rude, impertinent fellow, and has been prying about my 
grounds in a most intrusive manner." 

" Oh, dear ! perhaps he's some thief or other. I'll go 
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and tell Philip directly. What can he be saying to 
Smith ? — trying to find out about our house and the locks 
and bolts and things, I shouldn't wonder ;" and away 
hurried Miss Ruth, while Mrs. Walton returned beside 
Mildred, but keeping her eye on the little man still walk- 
ing on towards the meadow. 

" Do you know anything of that man who is walking 
beside [Smith ?" asked Miss Hope, who had taken her 
sister's vacant seat. 

" No, no ; but he has been lurking about my premises 
in a suspicious manner, and I don't think he's much 
good." 

" He looks respectable enough," said Miss Hope. 
" See, he is waiting outside the fence to look at the 
children, I suppose. We will ask Smith if he knows 
him." 

Setting down his can of milk under the hedge, Smith 
came up to where Miss Hope and Mrs. Walton were 
seated, and, touching his cap, said — 

" That ere gentleman wants to have a word with you, 
if you please, ma'am." 

"With me?" said Mrs. Walton, and her face lost every 
shade of colour as she asked the question. 
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" Yes, ma'am, you," 

She said no more, but rising from her seat, walked to- 
wards the fence, where the little man in the white tie 
stood patiently waiting. 

"Where is Mrs. Walton going?" asked Mildred, put- 
ting down the child she had been nursing, her story being 
finished. 

" That little gentleman wants her," said Miss Hope. 

"What, that man? Why, who can he be? He was 
staring at our garden just before dinner, and Mrs. Walton 
was so annoyed, she would not let me stay in the garden 
till he was gone. Who can he be?" repeated Mildred; 
and full of astonishment, she stood watching, and saw 
Mrs. Walton with her haughtiest air go up to the man, 
and then give a slight start and look back with an 
anxious glance to the place where Mildred stood watch- 
ing ; then turning and speaking eagerly to the man, they 
walked away together. 

Mildred, full of wonderment, could not give her atten- 
tion any more to the children ; a thousand thoughts and 
conjectures filled her mind as to this strange occurrence. 
She did not know whether Mrs. Walton intended her to 
remain there or go home, or how long she would be away 
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with this strange man, and stood looking so perplexed, 
that Mr. Hope came up to her and inquired what was 
the matter. 

She told him at once, and asked him what she had 
better do, and he advised her to remain a little longer, 
and if Mrs. Walton did not return for her, then go 
home, but he felt sure she would either return or send 
for her. 

Half an hour passed but still Mrs. Walton did not 
return, so Mildred determined to return home. On en- 
tering the house she inquired at once if Mrs. Walton had 
come in. 

" Yes, she was in," Hyder said, " but a strange gentle- 
man was with her in the breakfast-room, and she had 
given orders not to be disturbed." 

Mildred went therefore to her own bed-room, and 
throwing off her hat and cloak, tried to work, but she 
rose at every foot-fall on the gravel walk to look from 
the window, hoping to see the strange man taking his 
departure, but a long time elapsed, and still she could 
hear in the room below the hum of voices, and occa- 
sionally Mrs. Walton's tones raised somewhat louder, and 
at length she heard the door opened, and springing to 
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the window, she saw the strange man walk quickly away, 
and heard Mrs. Walton come up into her room, and 
close and lock her door. 





CHAPTER IV. 



RS. M'CROWTHER'S shop was very fuU 
again that evening; she sold so many diflferent 
things, that she had always customers for some- 
thing, Friday and Saturday nights particularly; for one 
side of the shop contained butter, eggs, bacon, tea, sugar, 
soap, candles, treacle, crockery, twine, etc., etc., etc., and 
the other side dresses, bonnets and ribbons, tape, buttons, 
clogs and umbrellas, wonderful "dress caps," as the 
boxes in which they were kept in informed us, and in 
short, all sorts of vanities to tempt the ladies of Wetherly. 
There were customers this evening at both counters, 
little Norah serving at one and her aunt at the other, but 
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the goods did not seem to interest them so much as the 
conversation in which they were all earnestly engaged. 
The women, with their market baskets filled, stood wait- 
ing, forgetful that it was nearly supper time, and their 
husbands would be looking out for the cheese or bacon 
they had been to purchase; little children, who had been 
in for "a penny ball of cotton," or some "snuff for 
granny," or any such small commission, stood listening, 
whilst Mrs. M'Crowther, with her face looking warmer 
even than usual, was giving her opinion on the subject 
which seemed of such general interest This subject was 
the arrival in the village of the strange little man and his 
subsequent interview with Mrs. Walton, which had (as 
all things in a country place do in the most extraordinary 
manner), already transpired. 

" As I heard," said Mrs. M'Crowther, " when he first 
got into the *Blue Boar,' he asked whether there was any 
place where he could board and lodge for a week, they 
said they didn't know of no place, but they hadn't no 
objection, as business was slack, to take him there if so 
be as he liked on moderate terms ; then he said, was 
there no one as ever had let lodgings in the place ? and 
they said no, not as they knowed on ; then he said, well, 
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did ever they have any lady staying there a long tim^ 
some years ago ?' they said not as they could recollect 
for of course, in a place like theirs, so many came and 
went ; and then he said, well, he thought he would stay 
for a week. Mrs. Morrison told me all this her own seH 
for she dropped in for a piece of my best bacon, as he 
ordered bacon and eggs for his lunch." 

"And then," said Mrs. Mead, the baker's wife, "he 
went out after his lunch, and was gone two or three 
hours, and when he came back, he paid his reckoning, 
packed up his portmantel or whatever you calls it, and 
away he went, and our Bill met him hurrying away to the 
station as hard as he could go." 

" Yes," said another woman, " that was arter he'd been 
down to Fairlawn. He went up to the Vicarage meadow 
along with Smith, as had been down to oiu: place for 
some milk for the school children, and told him he 
wanted to speak to Mrs. Walton, and then Smith went 
and told her, and she walked oflf with him right home to 
Fairlawn." 

" Yes," said Mrs. M'Crowther, lowering her voice and 
speaking in a decided manner; **it's my belief she's 
owned at last" 
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"And if she is, it will break the old lady's heart," 
said another woman. 

" Has she got one to break?" said an old man who had 
been seated by one of the counters, his hands folded on 
the top of his stick, listening silently to the conversation. 
"I'm doubtful o' Aat, Missus." 

" Well, she's shown a heart for her, anyhow, Master 
Dawi^n," said Mrs. Mead ; " and I think the poor girl has 
a deal to be thankful for ; she'd a been a poor work'ouse 
brat but for Mrs. Walton, and I think 'twill be very hard 
lines if she's got to lose her afler all the expense and 
worry she's had with her." 

"Still, Mrs. Mead," said Mrs. M'Crowther, "you'll 
admit it is but right people should have their own ; if her 
father's alive, or any relative, it's only just that they 
should have her — ^blood's thicker than water." 

" True j but we shall, none the less, be sorry for Mrs. 
Walton, and for ourselves, if we lose her who's been a 
blessing to us all," said Mrs. Mead. 

" Ah ! Now you speak," said the old man, who went 
by the name of Old Grumble, in the village, for nothing 
was ever right for him or quite pleased him, excepting 
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Mildred. "Ah! Now you speak. Sh^s right enough 
— ^kind and civil spoken to all, she is." 

" Well, Mrs. Walton doesn't meddle nor speak to any 
much, so she don't give no occasion for us to find faulty" 
said Mrs. Mead, laughing as she took up her parcel, and 
bidding Mrs. M'Crowther good evening, and nodding to 
the rest, she walked away. 

"I know Mrs. Walton has been kind enough to my 
poor gal," said one woman ; " I lay she'd not be here 
now, if it wasn't for her." 

" Oh ! You may call it Mrs. Walton's kindness, if you 
will ; but I know better. Has Mrs. Walton sat beside 
her reading and talking to her, bathing her head and 
smoothing her pillow? Has Mrs. Walton brought her 
fruits and flowers? And better still; has she brought 
her peace of mind ?" 

"Well ; but come, Mr. Dawson; Miss Braintree could 
not have bought things for the poor girl without Mis. 
Walton's money," said Mrs. M'Crowther; "she must 
have given her means to be so kind as she is to alL" 

" But money is not all, Mrs. M'Crowther, I can mind," 
he said, rising and coming nearer to the counter, and 
speaking with bitter emphasis ; "I can mind a time when 
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a young girl lay a dying, she had come home from ser- 
vice a shame to her father's house, but she was dying full 
of sorrow, and that woman tliat you call so good, came and 
spoke hard, horrid words to her on her death bed, which 
those who heard never forgot nor ever will forget" 

"Ah ! well, I don't know nothing about that. Master 
Dawson, it was long afore I came." 

"Aye, aye, it was long ago, long ago, and yet it seems 
but yesterday to me. If those words are true, dame, 
that the parson reads to us, 'With such measure as ye 
mete it shall be measured to you again,* there's a heavy 
reckoning in store for a good many of us ;" and turning 
away with these words, he slowly left the shop, wending his 
way along the quiet village street, nodding to his neigh- 
bours who passed him, most of them with rakes across 
their shoulders coming home from hay-making, the sweet 
scent of which was borne into the street from the mea- 
dows beyond. 

And lights began to twinkle in the windows of 
the cottages, and the moon, which had been visi- 
ble in the clear blue sky all day, to grow brighter, and 
heaven's "starry eyes" to look out on the world be- 
neath ; and Mrs. M'Crowther's customers all went home, 
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and she bid Norah fold up the ribbons and things that 
had been shown, and get ready for bed, and then the errand 
boy came and shut the shop up, and with a sigh of relief, 
Mrs. M'Crowther sank down into her arm-chair in her 
little parlour, and removing her cap, which one would 
have supposed was a steel helmet, by the way in which 
she took every opportunity of divesting herself of it, 
told Norah she believed she really was too tired to eat 
her supper, but that she might have a drink of milk if 
she was a mind, for Mrs. Franklin had sent her a nice 
jug full. Norah was glad enough of this permission, for 
she was tired and thirsty ; but she made no answer to 
her aunt's suggestion that she should be unable to eat 
her supper, for she had often heard her say so, but she 
really thought she made a better supper on those nights 
than usual; and in another hour from that time, little 
Norah and her aunt were quietly sleeping, Norah dreaming 
of the " good people," all of them with faces like Mildred 
Braintree's, and Mrs. M^Crowther having a nightmare of 
Mrs. Walton holding her down, and trying to strangle 
her because she had persuaded Mildred to go away with 
the strange little man. 
And, at Fairlawn Mildred sat at the open window of 
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her room gazing out into the lovely night, with the moon- 
light resting on her head, like a blessing for the good 
deeds which every day were registered for her. She sat 
tiiere thinking not of the good she did, of the hearts 
she lightened, the burdens she helped to bear, the suf- 
ferings she eased, the sick she visited, the hungry she 
fed, the naked she clothed; no, though one day she 
might well hope to hear the gracious words, " Well done 
thou good and faithful servant," and receive the glorious 
reward — "enter thou into the joy of the Lord," it was 
not of these she thought : it was of her who had been as 
a mother to her; and whom she knew some sorrow had 
come to which she had not power to avert or console her 
under. Tears, strangers to Mrs. Walton's eyes, had filled 
them many times that evening, twice had she risen 
from her work, and come and kissed MUdred tenderly, 
but she had spoken very little, and gone very early to 
bed; what had thus disturbed her Mildred could not 
imagine, but she could not help connecting it with the 
stranger's visit, and thoughts would arise as to whether 
this person was in any way connected with herself. Was 
she to be claimed at last ? — ^and if so, how should she 
feel to leave the place she had learned to love ^o ^t^, — 
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the sweet haunts of her happy childhood, — all the kind, 
good people who loved her so much, and, above all, her 
to whose generosity she was indebted for her happy life. 
Oh, no ! it was too sad to think of; not to be rich, and 
great, and noble, as poor old Hyder had often told her 
she might be some day, would she leave all that had 
grown so dear, and she determined in the morning to tell 
her kind old friend that nothing would induce her to 
leave her, in case it should be that which troubled 
her? She had not liked to ask the cause of her evident 
disquietude, because Mrs. Walton never liked to be asked 
questions. What she wished Mildred to know she would 
tell her, she had said, and she could not bear to be ques- 
tioned. But it was thoughts such as these which kept 
Mildred waking far into the hours of the still siumner 
night, so that long past her usual time for waking in the 
mommg she was aroused by Mrs. Walton standing by 
her bed-side watchmg her. 

" You are sleeping late, my child," she said. 

" Oh, I am so sorry, dear Mrs. Walton," said Mildred, 
starting up, " I will be up in one moment now; I am 
quite ashamed of being so late, but I could not go to 
sleep last night, and sat up star-gazing." 
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"Did you? What made you wakeful? You should 
always sleep soimdly." 

" I was thinking, my dear," answered Mildred, taking 
the thin hand fondly between her own and kissing it ; 
" that strange man set me thinking." 

Mrs. Walton started slightly, but asked gently — 

"Why?" 

"Because I thought, 'suppose he had come after 
me.' " 

"Nonsense, child!" said Mrs. Walton, with some 
severity, "what should put such stuff into your head? 
Pray dismiss all such ideas ; you may depend on it you 
will have no other home than this. Put from your mind 
all romantic ideas of turning out some wonderful person 
or other, which I know Hyder has filled your head with. 
You have nothing to hope or look forward to beyond 
what you see around you. My darling child," she con- 
tinued, with a sudden and unusual tenderness, laying her 
hands on the girl's head, "you are happy — say you 
are, and that you ask no other home — ^let me hear you 
say so, I entreat" 

" Indeed I am very, very happy, Mrs. Walton, dear 
good fHend, and it was my last waking thought, su^- 
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gested, as I have said, by the stranger's visit, to tell you 
this morning no temptation could induce me to leave 
you, so, long, at least, as you care to have me." 

" For ever, so long as I live shall I care to have you, 
my child, my blessing," said the old lady, drawing the 
girl's head to her bosom ; " and after, in the rest above, 
may God grant me to see your angel face." 

Mildred had no words to answer; she only fondly 
kissed with tearful eyes the aged face bent down to hers, 
and the subject was no more resumed. When Mildred 
came down stairs, she found Mrs. Walton had made the 
tea, and with many renewed apologies for her lateness, 
Mildred prepared the toast as usual, and they sat down 
to breakfast. 

" Can you make any guess, Mrs. Walton, as to the 
giver of this beautiful book ?" asked Mildred, laying her 
hand on the " Lyra Anglicana," which she had brought 
down with her. 

" No, my dear. Which book though ? — ^The one you 
got just as we were going out yesterday ?" 

" Yes, this lovely book of sacred poetry ; and see what 
is written in the fly-leaf," she continued with a blush, hand- 
ing the book to Mrs. Walton. 
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One line was written there slightly altered from a poem 
in the book. It ran thus : — 

"'All' call her 'angel/ 'one' would fain call her 
'wife.'" 

Mrs. Walton half smiled as she returned it, saying — 
" I don't know the writing, but I should think you 
soon will." 

" Shall I ? — ^how ? — ^what do you mean ?" 
" Mildred, dear," said Mrs. Walton, "you are getting — 
nay, you are a young woman now — ^you must be expect- 
ing what I wonder has never come to you before, offers 
of marriage. Be in no hurry to accept, but likewise be 
in no hmry to refuse them. My span of life is shortening 
daily ; I should grieve to leave you so utterly alone. It 
would be a great happiness to me to see you settled, or 
about to be, before I go." 

" Dear Mrs. Walton, I have never thought of such a 
thing." 

"I know you have not, but it is time you did. 
That book, Mildred, is sent you by some one as a 
preparation for more. You will soon know who it is 
from." . 

" Mrs. Walton, don't, you frighten me. 1 Y^n^ \i<:i 
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thought, no wish, to many. I am so happy as I am ; why 
should I change ?" 

'* Because it is not good to pass a lonely life, and you 
must make some good man's life happy." 

" Then do you know who gave me this book?" asked 
Mildred, after a short pause which succeeded Mrs. Wal- 
ton's last speech. 

" I do not know; but I feel siu*e no one would have 
sent you that without some intention. Tell me truly, is 
there any one in the village whom you could love and 
marry?" 

" No, no, indeed, Mrs. Walton, no one in the village or 
anywhere. Oh, let us not talk of it any more. No one 
would ever love me as I should wish to be loved, and I 
cannot marry without such love." 

" Well, we shall see about that — ^you were made to be 
loved, I think. But you are quite sure you care for no 
one here, and yet you would be happy and contented to 
remain here always?" 

"Yes, quite content, and I care for no one in 
that sort of way, I do assure you. Hark at Red 
Rose, she is calling me ! I must make haste to her, 
pretty creature J I am so sorry her calf is con- 
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demned to the butcher's, he's such a handsome little 
fellow." 

And thus changing the conversation, Mildred hoped to 
hear no more on a subject which evidently possessed no 
interest for her, and the meal ended in silence. Mrs. 
Walton seemed lost in thought, and Mildred was glad to 
get away to her morning duties to escape a renewal of 
the former conversation. 

These occupied her until the early dinner hour, after 
which Mrs. Walton always had a quiet nap for an hour, 
and Mildred went out in the village on errands of love 
and mercy it was her delight to perform. She had wan- 
dered on through the meadows towards a little cottage, 
in which she knew there was a poor girl in a decline who 
so delighted in a few flowers, that she carried her fresh 
ones every few days, and she was within sight of it when 
she saw coming out at the door the person she most 
hated to see. Dr. Green. To avoid him now without 
positive rudeness was impossible ; there was nothing 
for it but to walk resolutely on. She half hoped he was 
going to turn the other way, but no, he had seen her, 
and came quickly towards her, and, as he did so, a painful 
thought flashed through her mind, was \Mt l\v^ ^n« ^^ 
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the book? The colour mounted to her temples as this 
idea occurred to her, and she would have given worlds 
at that moment to escape meeting him, but it was im- 
possible. 

"Ah, Miss Braintree," he said, eagerly advandng, 
"how glad I am to meet you. I — ^I have been long 
wanting an opportimity to address you." 

" Indeed I am in a hurry," stammered poor Mildred. 

" Then I must have recourse to a letter if you will not 
hear me speak; but here, beneath this sweet summer sky, 
with the sweet sound of the trees singing in the birds, 
I mean the sweet sound of the ^^ 

" You must, really. Dr. Green, allow me to pass," she 
said, interrupting him. 

He was standing directly before her, and was speaking 
with his pale face close to hers, as he always did, greatly 
to her annoyance. 

" I cannot," he said, "until you have heard me — ^unless 
you would rather I wrote all the burning sentiments which 
my bursting heart seems burning to burst I really am 

too agitated to speak in a coherent manner " 

A quick footstep behind them made him stop in his ab- 
surd speech. It was Mr. Hope, and Mildred shot past 
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them both, as Dr. Green turned to speak to him, with a 
hasty bow to Mr. Hope, and ran without stopping into 
Janey Hills' cottage, closing the door after her. She 
felt it unusually difficult to talk to the poor girl after 
this interview ; and yet she prolonged her stay in the cot- 
tage, fearing again to encoimter Dr. Green. She now 
felt sure the book was sent by him, and much as she 
liked it, she felt it would lose much of its value in her 
eyes if he were indeed the giver. But though Mildred 
disliked him, poor Janey Hills was loud in his praises ; 
he was so kind, and came as often to see her as 
though she was a rich lady, and could afford to pay him 
ever so much. ' 

Mildred could not but acknowledge that he did pos- 
sess those great merits — ^kindly consideration and atten- 
tion to the poor — ^but it could not make her like him ; 
and as she walked home, dreading at every step to meet 
him again, she wondered if he really would write to her, 
and whether she ought to tell Mrs. Walton of their in- 
terview, but decided before she reached home to say 
nothing unless he wrote to her, and then carry the letter 
at once to her kind old friend. She was thinking so 
deeply, with her eyes fixed on the ground, as d[v^ ^M^^tft^ 
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open the gate of the garden at Fairlawn, that she never 
noticed that it knocked against some one until a plea- 
sant voice said, — 

" As you are strong, be merciful, Miss Braintree." 

"Oh, Mr. Hope, I beg your pardon; I did not see 
you." And a blush covered her beautiful fece to the 
roots of her hair as her interview with Dr. Green occurred 
to her again. 

"I saw you did not," he answered. "I have been 
having a little chat with Mrs. Walton, who was kind 
enough to see me, though I believe I woke her out of 
her nap." 

" I have been to see Janey Hills," said Mildred. 

" Yes, I thought you were wending yoiu* way there. 
Dr. Green had just been. I suppose you heard from 
him what he thought of her ?" 

A blush again covered Mildred's face as she an- 
swered, 

" No, I did not ask him about her, but any one must 
see she is dying." 

"I fear nothing can save her, certainly," said Mr. 
Hope ; "and yet, why do we say fear? she will have a 
bright exchange from her suffering : life is but a dreary 
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business at best, and when ill health adds to the 'burden 
we should rather congratulate those who are called to lay 
it down." 

Mildred lifted her eyes to his wonderingly; it was 
rare to Hear from his lips a sentiment of sadness. He 
understood her glance, and answering it, said, — 

" I do not say this with any despondency. Miss Brain- 
tree, or with any intention of causing discontent with this 
school in which we are all placed ; it is a fine school, 
with much to admire in it, but it cannot be compared 
with home. However, I must not keep you stand- 
ing here in the sun, talking, — good day !" and shaking 
her hand in his hearty, genial manner, he walked away, 
and Mildred went on to the house. Neither of them, as 
they had stood there talking, had seen Dr. Green go by 
the gate. 





CHAPTER V. 



SHE uneventful quiet day had ended at Fairlawn, 
and its inhabitants had gone to their early rest 
Mildred slept soundly, for she had put away 
from her all uneasy thoughts respecting the stranger ; she 
was sure he could not have had anything to do with her, 
or Mrs. Walton would not have said so decidedly that 
she was to dream of no other home. The little annoy- 
ance about Dr. Green was not sufficient to disturb her 
slumbers ; he had sent no letter, and she hoped now he 
would not, and if he did want her to marry him, she 
knew Mrs. Walton would not urge her to do so against 
her will ; so the long lashes swept doym over the large 
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lustrous eyes, and Mildred slept the sound sleep ot health 
and innocence. 

Not so easily did Dr. Green dismiss her from his 
thoughts ; he was seated, while she was calmly sleeping, 
with paper and ink before him, meditating in what man- 
ner to word the letter she was congratulating herself on 
not having received. His cottage was one of the pret- 
tiest in the village, and furnished with the most perfect 
taste. There was a strange mixture of good and bad in 
his character; his kindness to the poor and his skill 
made him esteemed and valued by many, and it had en- 
abled him to achieve such success in his profession as 
would have made him a rich mail, with common pru- 
dence and management, but a reckless disregard to any- 
thing like carefulness in the management of his affairs, 
and a lavish expenditure on whatever gratified his tastes, 
kept him in a perpetual state of embarrassment ; his 
tastes were very expensive, too, for he had a great love 
of the fine arts, and spent much money in the purchase 
of pictures, statuettes, rare glass and china, until his cot- 
tage had become a perfect gem. Strangely at variance 
with his plain appearance and unpleasant satirical man- 
ner, his harsh laugh and voice was the eleganct ol \C\^ 

6—2 
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home. The little bijou of a drawing room was fitter for 
the abode of some elegant woman than for its strange 
owner, its bay window opening on to a lawn like vdyet, 
with a bank covered with flowers, their gay colours ar- 
ranged like long streamers of ribbon, and an exquisite 
miniature fountain in its centre, in the basin of which 
floated water lilies and gleamed gold and silver fish. 
The walls of the room were papered with a white paper, 
through which blushed a soft shade of rose colour, a 
lamp of the same coloured glass hung firom the ceiling, 
and blinds of the same delicate pink shaded the windows, 
the drapery of w;hich was of beautiful Swiss embroidery ; 
the mantelpiece was covered with dark green velvet, and 
three vases of exquisite Dresden china were reflected in 
the handsome oval mirror above it, curtains of the same 
c:oIoured velvet hiding the stove in the summer time. 
Water-colour drawings by the best artists hung on 
the walls, with here and there a gilt bracket, on which 
stood a beautiful little statuette or small bronze. The 
luxurious lounging chairs and couches were arranged 
about the rooms, and exquisitely bound volumes of the 
best standard works ; and a little hand in white marble, 
after Canova, contrasting well with the dark cover, lay 
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on a table covered with a cloth of green velvet, all com- 
bining to make the room delightful to every one, and to 
stamp its owner at once as a person of taste. The dining 
room was equally well and suitably furnished, and the 
appointments of his dinner-table were all perfect. It 
was his pride that everything used in his house should be 
lovely in form, however common, that nothing should 
offend the eye ; and it was this extraordinary love of the 
beautiful which first attracted him to Mildred Braintree. 
Notwithstanding his plainness, he had managed to make 
himself a favourite with some young ladies, and he was 
nettled at the indifference of Mildred's manner, so that 
he had determined to persevere in his efforts to turn that 
indifference into interest ; but, within the last few hours, 
he had made up his mind to make her his wife, if pos- 
sible, and intended to spare no pains to do so. 

" Yes," he thought, as with pen in hand he occasionally 
wrote down a word or two on the paper ; " this is no 
doubt the thing for me to do. This will be the turning 
point of my life. Her father will claim her now. This 
little lawyer will go back and say he has discovered the 
lost clue, and I shall marry an heiress. He is evidently 
a rich man, and if no^ if the matter cannot "be ^lON^fti^ 
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still she will be Mrs. Walton's heir, and that's no bad 
thing for an unfortunate wretch like me, without a far- 
thing. I must do something ; I cannot keep the game 
up much longer." 

" Come, ain't you going to bed ?" said a voice behind 
him ; he turned, and there, at the open door, stood an 
old woman with a wonderful night-cap on her head and a 
bed candle in her hand. 

" Not just yet, Dorothy," he said, " not just yet. Come 
in here and sit down quietly, if you're lonely by yoursel£ I 
must just finish this letter before I go. Here, come and 
sit down in this nice arm chair." 

The old woman entered with apparent reluctance, and 
putting out her candle, seated herself as he desired 
her. 

" Now here," he said, drawing towards him a cut glass 
decanter and a carafe of water ; " let me mix you some 
spirits and water, the mixture as before, you know, 
Dorothy, and you can drink it whilst I finish my 
writing." 

" What's your writing all about ?" she said, ungraciously 
taking the glass from him, without even thanking him. 
" Wjjj it bring you any money ?'* 
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" Yes, yes ; I hope so ; and then I can pay you all 
IVe borrowed of you." 

" Don't talk about that, boy ; didn't I hold your father 
in these, a wailing baby ?" she said, spreading out her thin, 
skinny hands ; " and then, think you I grudge his child 
the savings I have got in his service ? no ; it is not for 
that I ask you ; I want his good name kept good, not 
for you to dishonour it IVe paid all the little bills, and 
lent you bits from time to time to live, till it's all gone, 
Master Charles, and I want to know what we 're to do 
now?" 

" That's a very difficult question, Dorothy, very diffi- 
cult ; but I assure you I am now trying to arrange some- 
thing which shall benefit me greatly — a rich wife, Do- 
rothy, think of that" 

" And who, in the name of goodness, is she ?" sipping 
her mixture, and evidently improving in temper under its 
influence ; " no one here, I should think ; they are all as 
poor as church mice." 

" Well, what do you think of Mildred Braintree ?" 

" What, the Rose of Fairlawn ? bless you, man alive, 
she'll never have you ; and where's her money to come 
from, if she will?' 
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"Well, listen, Dorothy, and I'll tell you : you know yester- 
day morning, as I was coming from Burton's, I met a little 
man, a stranger, whom I had noticed in the village before, 
and he asked me if he was right for Fair Lawn. I told 
him, yes, but that as I was passing it, we would walk 
together ; for, to own the truth, I was curious to discover 
who he was. But he was very close, Dorothy — ^veiy. 
However, with judicious cross-questioning, I got out of 
him enough to understand that he had been sent on a 
voyage of discovery about Mildred Braintree, and that 
he was employed by a very rich man in London. I told 
him all I knew, and left him at the comer of the bridle- 
road primed for discovery ; and I have no doubt, by what 
I could learn, that she will turn out this rich man's 
daughter, or niece : so, determining to be first in the field 
whilst all this is yet unknown, I am writing her a pro- 
posal, Dorothy — a proposal, what do you think of that ?" . 

" Why, what I said afore — she'll never have you." 

" Oh ! Dorothy, don't be unkind and discomraging. 
Your mixture isn't to your liking : have a little more 
sugar," he said, with that unpleasant smile Mildred so 
hated. 

" No, no, the stuff's well enough ; but I tell you, Mas- 
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ter Charles, you're not Mildred's money, and you're only 
laying up a disappointment for yourself." 

" I don't care, I shall try it :" and so he wrote his let- 
ter, and desired Dorothy to have it sent in the morning ; 
and then he lighted the old woman's candle, and held 
the door open for her to pass out, as if she had been a 
duchess. Yes, it was another good and curious phase 
of his character, his kindness to and forbearance wifli 
this old woman, who had served her term of years as 
good servant and good friend, and was now making out 
the truth of the old adage, by being a hard mistress. Old 
and infirm, she was very little use to him ; but he bore 
with all her fretfulness and uselessness in memory of her 
long years of devoted service to his father, and let her do 
as she liked, humouring her whims, putting up with her 
worrying ways with unwearying kindness and patience. It 
is true that latterly he had obtained some tangible re- 
ward for his kindness — for, discovering the state of his 
affairs, she had come to him, and said, in her bluff way, 
flinging a purse down on the table, " There, take that ; 
after all, it's your own ; for it's what your father and you 
have paid me. I've never wanted it" He had been glad to 
take some of it, but would not take all, feaxm^ \iv^ ^ov 
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sibility of repaying her : so she had paid all little accounts 
which had come in, keeping him from the amioyance of 
incessant demands — ^for she loved him, in her strange 
way ; but still more, she prized, as she said, the honour 
of his fatlier's name — of the old man she had known as 
a l^aby, and whose loss she had never ceased to mourn. 

The note, which had taken so long to write, was duly 
sent, and, to the writer's disgust and disappointment, an 
hour or two after, a polite refusal was returned to the 
flattering offer it contained. The vanity, so often the 
prevailing fault in very plain persons, made him believe 
that only some prior attachment could have induced 
Mildred to reject him ; and no one could he fix on to be 
this favoured individual but Mr. Hope : he had seen the 
meeting at the gate, which even then had given him a 
jealous pang ; and he determined now to watch, and, if 
possible, render the course of that true love unsmooth, if 
love it was. 

That same morning a letter had arrived for Mrs. Wal- 
ton, in a handwriting quite unknown to Mildred. She 
always carried her her letters : her correspondence was 
very small, and with the writing of these few Mildred was 
(/uite cognisant ; but this was perfectly strange, and she 
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carried it to Mrs. Walton with some degree of curiosity, 
increased by the starts and flush with which Mrs. Walton 
received it But on returning to the parlour her own note 
from Dr. Green, put from her mind the circumstance, 
and she thought no more of it until her refusal was 
written and approved of by Mrs. Walton, who had said 
Dr. Green was not at all the person whom she had wished 
to see Mildred choose. Then, when the note was gone, 
Mrs. Walton drew from her pocket the letter which had 
excited Mildred's curiosity, and said, after quietly repe- 
rusing it for a few moments, — 

" I am going to have a visitor ; something strange in 
this house." 

" It is, indeed," said Mildred, wonderingly : she never 
could remember any one staying in the house, and but 
few were asked even for an evening. 

" I must tell you a little about it. Though you have 
lived with me nineteen years, Mildred, you don't know 
much about me." 

" I know all I care to know," said Mildred ; " that you 
are good and kind to me, and I love you, and am grate- 
ful" 

" Dear child/* 2cnsyf&[^ Mrs. Walton, laymg^ \\^x\vasA 
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as she was so fond of doing, on Mildred's long hair, 
" but it is time you should know a little more ; I must 
tell you something of the past — the past, before a little 
child stole into my heart, and made Ine love it, when I 
thought I had no love left You have heard of me as a 
hard, cruel being, in this village — ^have you not ?" 

" Not quite so bad as that, dear," answered Mildred ; 
" a little severe, perhaps." 

" Yes, severe and hard-judging, — ^believing in no one, 
caring for no one. I know I have been this, perhaps am 
so still. You first made me believe once more that good- 
ness might exist on earth. I say once more, for there 
was a time when I believed in everyone ; every soft smile 
and smooth word I put my faith in, until I was cruelly 
deceived, and then I determined never to believe and 
never to love again." 

" God is provoked every day," murmured Mildred. 

" Yes, true ; and yet He goes on loving and forgiving. 
In His loving mercy. He sent me you, I do most rev- 
erently believe. Oh ! my child !" she exclaimed, with 
sudden energy, "if I seem but ill to have repaid 
you, remember it was love, all love, nothing but love j the 
deepest, truest love I ever knew on earth — save once," — 
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and again tears, those strange visitors to her eyes, glis- 
tened in them. Mildred rose, and kissed her, silently ; 
and then she said, niore calmly, '^ Sit down beside me, 
child, and I will tell you something of my history." 





CHAPTER VI. 



jjILDRED sat down wonderingly, and with her 
large eyes fixed on her old friend's face, lis- 
tened intently to the tale, as she told how she had 
been left by her mother when quite a girl the charge of 
an infant sister. There had been many between them, 
but all had died, and this one was therefore a great trea- 
sure. Her father, stem, cold, and careless of all but this 
baby-girl, claimed no love from his elder one, and so she 
said all her affection was centred in this darling. She 
watched and tended it, devoted her whole life to it, and 
the child grew up fair and gentle, and was a woman 
whilst they thought her still a child, and there came a 
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young man to the village where they lived ; he came to 
reside with the clergyman ; he saw the little village beauty, 
and to the careful sister's great distress pursued her 
everywhere, and at length, in spite of her warning and 
earnest advice — for sh6 had heard sad things of the 
young man — her father consented that his daughter 
should, young as she was, marry him. 

"Ah, my child," continued Mrs. Walton, "I have 
never liked to look upon a wedding since, so wretched 
did that one make me ; for I only saw the bridal procession 
from the window, for I would not attend it. My tem- 
per, always violent, was roused by this opposition to my 
will. I knew I was right, so I proved to be, but I only 
got from my father and her whom I had so loved, harsh, 
taunting words ; and as she left the house on that her 
marriage day, I vowed never to speak to her again. I 
was cruelly provoked to make this vow, but, Mildred, I 
had sacrificed all my happiness for her ; drove away with 
pretended indifference one who would have made me his 
wife for her sake, and I was thus rewarded. A month 
afterwards, to get away from home, I married Mr. Wal- 
ton ; married him without loving him, and so deserved 
the dreary married home I had." 
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" And you never saw or heard of your sister again ?" 
asked Mildred. 

" Never saw her, but soon heard what it was no sur- 
prise to hear, but only a spiteful satisfaction to me, that 
her husband had deserted her, and that she had returned 
home with one child, a boy. They besought me to help 
her, but I would not, Mildred, and soon I heard she was 
dead, and then I would have given worlds to have re- 
called my words and looked upon her sweet face again, 
yet still I would not see her boy or do anything for him, 
much as I was urged to do so. No, it was his boy, — 
his, the man I hated, who had taken my darling from 
me. They tried once to deceive me, brought the child 
to Bradford's cottage, and tried to interest me in him, 
but his striking likeness to his father awakened me at 
once to the deceit, and I would have nothing to do with 
him, but ordered him roughly from my sight This last 
hope failing, they tried me no more. My father soon 
after died, and I heard that the boy had been sent to 
some distant relative of his fathei^s, and I was troubled 
with him no more. Soon after my husband died, and I 
was left well off, as it is called, prosperous, but alone- 
alone, with no one to care for me, or for whom I cared 
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in the world. Deceived and disappointed in her for 
whom I had sacrificed so much and loved so fondly, I 
grew bitterer and harder each day ; and as I sat alone 
by the winter fire or in the summer breezes, I fancied 
often I saw the child with the father's face whom I had 
sent away so harshly, and whom for its mother's sake I 
felt I could then have taken to my heart. The time was 
very dreary and long, and at length your mother came to 
wake our quiet village up to some excitement. I was 
the last, I believe, to hear or see her, for I made friends 
with none then, and, save to go to church, seldom left my 
own grounds. When I did see her I thought the dead had 
risen, so like to my poor sister Lucy was the strange 
lady about whom all were talking. With silent interest I 
watched her, and when she died and I heard her child 
was to be taken to the Union, I made a resolution then 
to be a mother to it, and love and provide for it always, 
instead of the little boy I had spumed." 

" How well you have kept that resolution !" said Mil- 
dred. 

Mrs. Walton only pressed her hand in answer, and 
went on. 

" I have only now to tell you that the visitor I expect 

1 
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is the once little boy grown now to man's estate; he 
is an orphan. His father is now dead, and I could 
not bear to think my poor little Lucy's child should 
longer be estranged from me. For some years I have 
had a happy dream in my mind from which I may have 
but a rude awakening, yet I can but try it, and hope for 
the best I am very glad you did not wish to many Dr. 
Green, Mildred." 

These last words, combined with those which had gone 
before, made Mildred begin to see, as she &ncied, Mrs. 
Walton's scheme, so she answered — 

" I am most thankful you did not wish me to do so ; I 
should not like in any way to act contrary to your wishes, 
so that it would be sad if I were obliged to do so." 

" I hope you never will think yourself obliged, dear. 
It would, indeed, be sad if again a second darling dis- 
appointed and deceived me." 

" Disappoint you I may, but deceive you never," said 
Mildred, fervently. 

" You would not do either wilfully, I am siure, dear; 
but some preparation is requisite for this visitor. The 
green room must be put to rights for him, and I should 
like it made very nice, Mildred." 
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" I will do everything I can to make it so, depend on 
it," answered Mildred. " When is he expected ?** 

" The day after to-morrow. I told him to lose no 
time." 

" Indeed, so soon ! then I must give Hyder orders to- 
day. Everything shall be very nice, depend on it, 
dear." 

And it was " very nice," as Mildred promised ; as nice 
as cleaning and comfort could make a room. 

Fine home-spun linen, scented with lavender, was on 
the bed, covered by a quilt of snowy whiteness, and 
pleasant prints on the wall, and old Chelsea china on the 
mantel-piece, above which looked out from under her long 
brown hair, the laughing eyes of a little girl, a beautiful 
painting in oils of Mrs. Walton's dearly loved sister. Mil- 
dred had it removed from another room into tliat, that the 
mothers face might gladden her son's eyes with all its 
joyous innocence and beauty, feeling how she herself 
should value any record of her mother, whose life seemed 
to have been such a sad one. 

Indian matting covered the boards, which in parts of 
the room where they could be seen, were white ds ivory ; 
and in at the window, the drapery of wYiidi n>i2j& ol >Jcva 
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whitest dimity, roses and jasmine peeped, scenting the 
whole room with their fragrance. The walls were covered 
with a white paper, with a small green leaf on it, and the 
doors and skirting were a pale green, the colour of the 
young spring leaves, making it a most perfect summer 
bed-room, so cool and so sweet 

"AVhy, Mildred," said Mrs. Walton, when she came to 
look at the room at her request on the morning of the 
day the visitor was expected, "you have made it elegant 
enough for some delicate lady; flowers on the table, and 
that little couch near the open window, and pens, and 
ink, and paper, and books, and pictures ; it's far too nice 
for a great big boy," and she smiled; one of her rare 
smiles. Had some second sight made Mildred know 
how that room had need to be made bright and cheerful? 
how welcome would that couch be, how valued the flowers? 
but she only answered the smile with her own radiant 
one, and said — 

"Well, I like my bedroom nice and cozy, and almost 
like a sitting-room ; so I fancy anyone does. You do 
not mind, do you, dear?" 

"Certainly not I shall be only too glad if, by 
any means, you will make him love Fairlawn, and 
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feel that there he is happier and more comfortable than 
anywhere." 

Did Mildred succeed ? 

Bradford was to go and meet him in the dogcart : it 
was a lovely bright evening, cooler than it had been of 
late, and Mildred called Bradford back, when he came, 
to know if there was any message to be taken, and bid 
him take a plaid in the cart, for Londoners were not, she 
said, like coimtry-bred folks ; they felt chilly, and were 
not used to open conveyances. 

" You're right, missy — ^you're right," said the old man ; 
" I'm glad of this job," he said, in a lower tone, "right 
glad. It should 'a been done afore — long afore — ^poor 
child ! in softening her heart youVe done angel's work, 
miss." 

Mildred only smiled, and gave him the plaid from the 
Hall table, and with a strange wondering interest as to 
what he was like whom he was going to fetch, she saw 
old Bradford drive away. It was so new and unusual a 
circumstance anyone coming to stay at Fairlawn, that 
Mildred could settle to nothing; she could only keep 
going from room to room to see that all was right The 
tea was postponed an hour in consequence oi \!cvfc ^'sl- 
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pected airival ; but it was all neatly laid, and nothing 
could look more tempting to a tired traveller. 

The beautiful damask cloth (Mrs. Walton was most 
choice over her linen) was laid in the siunmer parlour, as 
being a cooler and pleasanter room than the larger one 
in which they ordinarily dined and made their usual 
sitting-room. The beautiful old silver tea-service, and 
delicate china, were positive ornaments themselves, and 
gave promise of a most tempting cup of tea. A fine 
ham, new laid eggs, cold lamb and freshly-cut salad, with 
dishes of cherries and strawberries, and a large silver jug 
full of the richest cream, brown and white bread, and 
such butter ! — made by Mildred's own hands that veiy 
morning, — what weary, hungry traveller, would not have 
delighted in such a sight ? And thoughtful Mildred had 
remembered that all gentlemen did not share in a femi- 
nine weakness for tea, and might prefer a draught of 
good home-brewed; so she had ordered some to be 
drawn when he arrived, and placed at the comer beside 
him, in case he might not like, as a stranger, to ask for 
it. It was all right, nothing more to order and see to, 
so she strolled out into the garden, feeling quite shy and 
nervous, and wishing it was to-morrow morning, and the 
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meeting was all over ; then she recollected she did not 
know his name in the least, and so turned in again to 
ask it 

" Neville Eardley," Mrs. Walton said, and smiled to 
think she had not told her before; and then, holding 
her at arms' length, and looking at her a moment, she 
said, — 

" You look very nice to-day, I'm glad ; don't go and 
rough all that brown silk," she continued, pointing to the 
mass of hair beneath her hat 

" Oh, no," said Mildred, laughing and blushing ; " I'm 
not going to roll in the hay ; they would not give me a 
chance if I wished: the last load will soon be going out 
of the field, and the little Springfields are so happy on the 
top of it I'm just going to toss up the baby beside the 
rest ; I saw them firom the garden, but I could not go to 
them in case your nephew came in the meanwhile ; with- 
out knowing his name, it seemed so silly :" and away she 
ran to fiilfil her intention of tossing Mrs. Springfield's fat 
baby on to the last load of hay, beside its little, happy 
shouting brothers. 

As she went towards the meadow, with a happy smile 
upon her lips, she heard the garden-gate opeii,^.TA\.>3iv!ir 
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ing, saw it was Mr. Hope entering, who made his way at 
once towards her, instead of going to the house. 

" Oh, Miss Braintree," he said, " I am come to fetch 
you ; poor Janey is dying, and she wants you ; she says 
she cannot die happy without seeing you once again, and 
to give you her parting blessing." 

"Really, Mr. Hope ! — poor, dear girl ! what can be 
done ? I fear I cannot come for an hour or two, — is it 
immediate ?" 

" I think it is ; if you would see her alive, and grant 
her last request, you must come at once." 

" The fact is,** said Mildred, " Mrs. Walton is expect- 
ing a visitor — Bradford is now gone to the station for 
him — and she will not, I fear, like me to be away when 
he arrives. What can I do ?" 

" Shall I go in and speak to her, and ask her to spare 
you?" 

" Thank you, I think I had better ask her myself; but 
come in, pray :" and together they went into the house. 

Mrs. Walton found it difficult to resist their united 
entreaties, though she was unwilling for Mildred to go ; 
but at last she gave permission, on condition that she 
woulA go at once, and make all haste back again ; and 
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even though her errand was a sad one, Mildred was glad 
to be employed and out of the house, and earnestly 
hoped the young man would have arrived before she re- 
turned. 

Taking Mr. Hope's offered arm, they quickly hurried 
from the garden across the meadow pathway to the 
dying girl's cottage. Mr. Hope softly opened the door, 
and followed Mildred up the mean clumsy staircase to 
the upper roG^i, where, lying on a pallet bed, her long, 
dark hair looking quite black in contrast with the white 
sheet, and with a face scarcely less white, lay poor Janey 
Wilson, and beside her, holding her pulse, sat Dr. Green ; 
he started at sight of the new comers, and a flush came 
ta his sallow face. He rose and walked to the window 
as Mildred came near the bed, and kneeling down, took 
the poor, thin, burning hand in hers, and murmured 
gently the girl's name. 

She opened her eyes for a moment, and a smiling wel- 
come spread over her pale face, and she made an effort 
to speak, but the voice was nearly gone, and the dry 
tongue and lips made utterance painful and almost im- 
possible. She motioned -for something to be given her. 
Mr. Hope tenderly raised her and put a few s500t&\^ qI 
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jelly in her mouth, then she opened again her unnaturally 
bright eyes and said, turning to Mildred, with painful 
distinctness, " May God bless and reward you for all you 
have done for me, and may it please Him that we meet 
in Heaven." Then a violent fit of coughing seized her, 
and falling back on her pillow, the laige drops of 
moisture stood on her forehead and hung on her hair. 
Mildred's tears fell fast and silendy as she knelt there, 
and as Mr. Hope, in his low tender voice read the com- 
mendatory prayer — ^and still Dr. Green stood at the win- 
dow, neither moving nor speaking. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, the neighbour who 
was nursing the poor girl, entered the room, and Mr. 
Hope suggested that the mother, who was out at work, 
had better be summoned, but the woman seemed unwil- 
ling to do so ; she said she had oflen seen her as bad 
before. 

" What do you think, Doctor?" then Mr. Hope asked 
" That she is dying. I can do no more for her. Those 
who would see her alive had better come quickly," he 
answered sharply. "I am of no use here. You are more 
welcome, and doubtless of more service ; and moving 
iiom the window, he went towards the door of the little 
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room ; as he did so, he passed Mildred, still kneeling by 
the sick girl, holding her hand, and bending his head till 
it was on a level with her ear, he whispered — " I see and 
understand it all now. I wish you joy." 

Mildred raised her head quickly, but he was gone ere 
she could answer him or enquire what he meant ; she 
had scarcely heard his words, but she felt sure it had 
reference to her refusal of him, and the hot blood 
mounted to her face. Neither the whisper nor the blush 
were noticed. After a few moments more conversation 
with the woman, who still persisted that the sick girl was 
no worse than she had been before, and that there was 
"no call" to fetch the mother, Mr. Hope said he thought 
they had better go. 

" We can be of no real good to the poor girl ; she has 
gratified her Avish to see you, let me take you home, and 
I will return here ; in case a sudden change takes place, 
I will not let her die alone." 

" Do not, pray, leave her to come with me, Mr. Hope, 
I can run home in a moment over the fields," said Mil- 
dred, rising from her position. 

" No, Miss Braintree ; I brought you, I must at least 
take you safe back." 
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" I would rather go alone, really." 

'^ Rather," he repeated ; and then, with a slig^ si^ 
he said, " then I will not intrude. Good day, and thank 
you for coming." She took his extended hand as she 
said : — 

" Do not think me ungracious, but I am so used to 
walking alone that I really prefer it" 

He made no answer. She bent over the dying girl, 
pressed one kiss on her cold damp forehead, and saying 
she should be there the first thing in the morning if the 
girl was still alive, she left the cottage. 





CHAPTER VII. 



P^^qIILDRED reached home just as Bradford was 
HMfiiD ^^°S ^^ dogcart back to the stables; he 
made a sign over his shoulder towards the 
house, shaking his head gravely, but Mildred did not 
understand his signs, only she knew that the young man 
had come ; and so, with her heart beating quicker than 
usual, she opened the hall door, and flying up to her 
room, removed her hat, smoothed what Mrs. Walton 
called her " brown silk," and went down to the summer 
parlour; but she stood for a moment at the door, almost 
afraid to open it; she could hear the low volets 'w^sv^'t^ 
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and felt it impossible to go in alone and encounter this 
stranger. The bell rang ; she knew it must be answered 
by Hyder, and it would look absurd to see her outside, 
so she summoned all her courage, and opening the doOT 
with a sudden effort, entered the room. 

He rose, the stranger 'youth, from his seat, as he saw 
her, and Mrs. Walton said : — 

" Ah ! here she is, Neville. Mildred, there is my 
boy." 

Mildred held out her hand, and said with a pleasant 
smile and blush : — 

" Welcome to Fairlawn." 

He murmured some reply, and sat down again. Mrs. 
Walton told Mildred they would now have tea at once, 
so she rang for the kettle and made the tea, glad of any- 
thing to do, and yet feeling whatever she did, NeviQe 
Eardley's eyes were fixed upon her. 

He ate very little, but seemed glad of the fresh draught 
of beer she offered him and poured out for him herself; 
she was fast losing her shyness, and talked more than 
any of them, for he was very silent, but when he did 
speak, his voice was very low and sweet. He was not 
particularly good-looking, but his complexion was bril- 
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liantly fair like a woman's, his hands white and delicate, 
with long fingers and pear-shaped nails; he seemed to 
have a trick of continually passing these long fingers 
through his thick dark hair, as though he wished the 
contrast to be remarked ; but the white hands and the 
delicate complexion made Mrs. Walton look anxiously 
at him, and feel that perhaps the dream she had been 
indulging in would never be realized. Her anxiety was 
greater still, when later in the .'evening, he stood at the 
open window, and the evening dews began to rise, she 
heard a hacking cough and saw him press his hand upon 
his side. 

" You have a cold, Neville, I think," she said. 

" Oh, no, I often cough when I'm tired ; it's nothing, 
aunt, thank )rou," he answered, gently. 

" Do you have to work very hard at your office ?" 

" Pretty fair ; I go early, and return about six. I used 
to think the confinement hurt me at first, so I got up an 
hour earlier, and walked in for air and exercise, but it 
<ioes not suit me now." 

" How ? It does not suit you — tires you too much, do 
you mean?" 

** Yes, makes me cough, and feel uncomfortable, and 
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head-achy, so IVe returned to the top of the 'bus," he 
said, with a slight laugh. 

" Country air will do you good, I hope, and some of 
Mildred's care. She will give you some new milk of a 
morning. Can you drink new milk ?" 

" Oh, yes, I like it very much,** he answered. 

" In the early morning with some rum in it, Mrs. 
Walton, it would be very good for Mr. Eardley,'* said 
Mildred. 

" See that he has it, then, please Mildred." 

"Spoiling two good thmgs, would it not be. Miss 
Braintree ?" he said, coming from the window and throw- 
ing himself back in an easy chair, with a kind of weary 
sigh. 

" I think the milk is much nicer without the rum," 
said Mildred, " certainly, but it is supposed to be very 
strengthening.** 

He only answered with another sigh, and then Mrs. 
Walton drew a chair near him and talked to him of his 
family ; and Mildred went upstairs to his room and shut 
his window, and calling Hyder, together they unpacked 
his things, and arranged them in the drawers, so that by 
iht time she returned it was the hour they always read 
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She found them as she had left them, he still lounging in 
the easy chair/ and Mrs. Walton beside him holding his 
hand. 

Mildred asked her in a low voice if she should get 
the books. She said certainly; so she produced the 
large Bible, and found the place for Mrs. Walton, 
and then with a slight blush offered her own to Mr. 
Eardley. 

"The first of Romans, I see," said Mrs. Walton. 
"You can look over me, Mildred. We read in turn, 
Neville, but I think you had better not read with your 
cough. Begin, Mildred." 

Mildred hesitated, for she saw Mr. Eardley, with a 
flushed face, was turning the leaves of his book as though 
he could not find the place. 

" It is where the mark is," she said softly, and every 
night and morning after she handed him the book witli 
the place open. 

Neville Eardley stayed a week at Fairlawn, and then, 
though his aunt pressed him much to stay, he said he 
must go. She wsyited to write herself to the head of the 
firm in whose office he was clerk, and beg for an exten- 
sion of leave, but he said it was no use, he would tiox 
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grant it, and it would be wrong to ask, for he knew they 
were busy, and had been troubled to spare him as it 
was. 

It was very wet the day he went ; so wet, that it made 
the air feel cold and shivery, and Mrs. Walton insisted 
on Neville having a fly to the station. He laughed his 
low, careless laugh, and said as she liked, but he thought 
the dogcart would do very well. The morning that he 
was leaving he went down to Bradford's cottage to wish 
him good-bye. The old man had just come in to his 
dinner, and was seated in the large kitchen looking at the 
" Farmer's Gazette," whilst his " old missis" was getting 
it ready. 

" Ah, Master Neville," he said, " come in and sit you 
down. What a day, ain't it ? To tell you the truth, I 
feels this here wood fire uncommon pleasant, though it 
be the summer time. Will you draw your chair beside 
it?" 

" Thank you, Bradford. Well, it is pleasant, I must 
own," and he shivered as he spoke, and drew his chair 
near the fire. 
, " So you be going to-day, sir ?" 

" Yes, Bradford, by ^ the last train this evening. 
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I thought I*d have all the time I could in the conn- 
try." 

"Yes, sir, sure. Should you like to live here alto- 
gether?"* 

" I don't know, Bradford. Yes, if '' 

" If you'd got some one to share it all with you, eh ? 
Ah, sir," he said in a lower tone, leaning forward with 
his hands on his knees, " it's a terrible pity all this wasn't 
done afore, and you were brought up to the farming. 
You'll feel terrible awkward if you come here." 

" No fear of that, Bradford ; some one's got before me. 
I shall never come here." 

" You might if you chose. Master Neville. There's one 
way — ah ! and you might go to the far end of the world 
and you'd never match her for goodness — ^never !" 

" You think so, Bradford," answered the young man, 
taking up the bellows that stood by the iron dogs, and 
blowing the smouldering wood into a flame. 

" I'm sure so, Master Neville, and that's what she 
wants you to think— the old^un, I. mean — and it's what 
I should just be pleased to see. You ought to be here, 
and yet I shouldn't like to see her turned out ; and if 
you shared it, that would be right." 

8—2 
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" Ah, well, we never shall, Bradford. Would she like 
to be bought and sold that way ? I suppose the young 
lady ought to have some choice in the matter?** 

" Well, as to that, there's nobody hereabouts for a likely 
lass such as her to take a fancy to ; and it would make 
all things comfortable if she was to take to you and you 
to her. But how about the farming? — ^*tis that as queers 
me." 

"You need not trouble yourself about it, Bradford; 
Miss Braintree is welcome to all for me. I'm not so 
wonderfully fascinated as you all seem wifli this young 
lady; I hear of nothing else in the village. Ifs quite 
sickening ; go where you will, she's pushed down one's 
throat AVhat is there in her unlike anyone else ? She's 
no beauty, I'm sure; and as far as taking broth and 
stuff to the old women in the parish, she couldn't do that 
without my aunt's money." And Neville Eardleyrose 
and pushed back his chair, and walked in an exciting 
manner up and down the kitchen. Old Bradford sat 
looking at him wonderingly, his manner had changed 
so suddenly from its former indolence and quietude, that 
he could not imderstand it. He waited till Eardley re- 
seated himself, and then he said — 
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" Master Neville, you can mind, surely, when you were 
here a little chap some seven or eight years old, don't 
you, when you came to this cottage pretending you was 
a relative of mine, and I took you up to Fairlawn, and 
tried to make poor missis care for you, and ^^ 

" I do well," said Eardley, interrupting him ; " I re- 
member a cold, stem dark woman saying, * Take that 
child away, and do not attempt to deceive me;' and I 
remember being carried away, and my clothes being 
hastily packed up and being hurried home to the little 
dark lodgings in London I hated, crying for the green 
trees, and the flowers, and the pure air I had leamt to 
love. Yes, I remember all this well." 

" Well, master, is she hard and stem now ? Like she 
was to you she was to all then. No use to go to Fair- 
lawn with tales of sickness and sorrow, there was no 
help there, only hard words; and now see who's ever 
tumed away or spoke sharp to. What sickness or sorrow 
is there in the village that isn't seen to, and helped and 
comforted? Master Neville, 'tis her doing— -hers — Mil- 
dred Braintree's — and I tell you there's not a soul in the 
place but has cause to bless the day she was left a poor 
little orphan baby in this village." 
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" How is it her doing ?" 

"Ah — ^how? — that I can't tell you, I only know it is 
so, that she goes about doing good, all in the name of the 
poor old missis, and that where I used to get one hard 
word I have twenty kindly ones now ; that in the hard 
weather, when I'm down with the rheumatism, there's all 
sorts of good things sent me, and a bright young face 
comes and sits beside me, cheering me like the blessed 
sun, reading to me out of the best of books, words that 
comfort and strengthen me, and teach me to look forward 
with a brighter hope than I ever had, to the rest beyond, 
where I shall trust to have her glorified spirit aside me. 
There, Master Neville, that's what I think of her." 

Eardley laughed, a low sort of mocking laugh, and 
rising again from his seat, he held his long, thin delicate 
hand out to the old man and said — 

" Well, I must go, Bradford, now ; I must own she 
must be something wonderful to make you all so mad 
about her. Good day." 

Bradford took the offered hand in his hard, broad 
ones, and looked at it a moment before he answered, and 
then he said — 

** You'll live to bless and love her as we do. Good- 
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bye, young master. I shall hope to see you again 
soon." 

Eardley turned away with another light laugh and left 
the cottage, walking slowly on towards the house, un- 
heeding the rain, which fell in torrents, and from which 
the light umbrella he carried did not sufficiently shelter 
him, walking as slowly as though the summer sun was 
shining on him, instead of that blinding, driving rain. 

He was gone : the new, close, stifling little fly the 
" Blue Boar" was so proud of owning, had driven away 
with him, and Mrs. Walton sat with her elbow on the 
table and her head on her hand, in silent thought, and 
by the window, shut to keep out the damp, Mildred sat, 
her head resting against the glass, watching the rain-drops 
chase each other down the pane, silent too, not liking to 
disturb Mrs. Walton in her meditations. As she sat 
there she saw some one under an umbrella hurrying up 
the garden path and ring the bell sharply. It seemed 
strange for any one to come so late in the evening and in 
such wet weather, so that Mildred waited with some 
curiosity to know who it could be. It was Miss Hope's 
servant with a note for Mildred, and she waited for an 
answer. 
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"What is it?" asked Mrs. Walton, rousing from her 
reverie. 

"Miss Hope has written to ask me if Mr. Hope is 
here, or if we have seen him ; he has not been home 
since twelve o'clock to-day, and they are so uneasy," an- 
swered Mildred. 

" Indeed ! enough to make them, I'm sure. What 
can have become of him?" 

" It is strange, Miss Hope says: — * Dear Miss Braintree, 
is Mr. Hope at Fairlawn, or have you seen him ? He 
went out at twelve this morning, and has not been here 
since ; we are so uneasy. Ruth is sure he must be killed, 
if he is not at your house, and you can tell us nothing 
of him. Would you come round to us, for I don't know 
what to do with Ruth ? — ^Your loving Felicia.'" 

"Shall I go, Mrs. Walton?" asked Mildred. 

" Yes, my dear, if they want you. I suppose you must; 
but I don't see what good you are to do : it's a very 
remarkable thing, what can have become of Mr. Hope ; 
it is nearly eight o'clock," said Mrs. Walton, looking at 
her watch ; " will you go over with the servant, and I 
will send Bradford for you at half-past nine? you will 
have your supper there ; or will you take it here first ?" 
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'•' I do not want any supper, thank you," said Mildred ; 
" I will just drink a glass of milk. Poor, dear ladies ! 
they are anxious, I am sure. Thank you, for sparing 
me, dear. You will have your supper. I shall make 
Hyder see that you have a nice one. Good-bye, dear ; I 
hope I shall bring you good news of our poor pastor." 

And Mildred was soon off, unmindful of the wet ; her 
dress looped up out of the dirt, and stout boots fitted 
for a sturdy country maiden such as our little heroine ; 
and she was soon at the vicarage — ^her light, rapid step 
outstripping the heavy, drawling tread of the servant- 
girl. The anxious watchers were at the door in a mo- 
ment, too anxious for common-place civilities. There 
was no greeting, only an eager grasp of the hand, and 
an anxiously uttered enquiry, — 

" Do you know anything of him?" 

" No, I have not seen him," said Mildred, cheerfully ; 
" but I have no doubt he will be here soon. I have 
come to stay with you until he comes in." 

" Oh ! you dear thing, I am glad," said poor Ruth, 
with the tears running down her cheeks ; "you will be a 
comfort — ^you always are : there, dear, sit down," she 
continued, pushing Mildred into an arm-chair. " Sit in 
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that comfortable seat, dear; I am glad you've come; it 
will be such a comfort to us to have some one to speak 
to. What do you think can have happened ?' 

" Why, it has happened that Mr. Hope has got chat- 
tering with some friend, and overstayed his time; for 
which he must get a great scolding when he comes in," 
answered Mildred. " Is not that it, Miss Hope, dear T 
she continued, taking Miss Hope's cold hand in hers. 

" I trust that is all, love," she answered, quietly. 

"We have no right, I think, to meet trouble halfway, 
and contemplate evil ; in so doing, we suflfer twice over ; 
but one cannot help a certain amount of anxiety under 
such an unusual circumstance : Philip is so very punctual 
and methodical in all his ways." 

" He did not say that he was going to see any friend," 
said Ruth, sobbing ; " he went out as usual, only saying 
he should go to Jane Wilson's mother, for she takes on 
so, poor thing, about the girl's death, and that he might 
call in at Dr. Green's ; and we sent to both places, and 
they say he has been to both, but left long ago. Hark ! 
there's a step ! it is Dr. Green ; perhaps he's got some 
tidings :" and she flew out to the door to let him in. He 
came rushing into the room, and hastened up to Miss 
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Hope without seeing Mildred; he exclaimed, seizing 
both her hands, — 

" My dear Miss Hope, I am distressed beyond mea- 
sure at your anxiety. Mr. Hope stayed and had what 
he would call his dinner at my lunch, and then he said 
he should go home. I saw him from my garden turn, 
as if to go home, and then stop, and go the other way. 
That is all I know, really." 

" It is likely he is gone down to St Catherine's," said 
Miss Hope. 

" What, to see poor old bedridden Mathews ?" asked 
Ruth. 

"Yes; he has not been there for some time, I 
know." 

" But then, he would have had plenty of time to get 
home by now," said Mildred. 

Dr. Green turned and saw Mildred ; he started, and a 
kind of yellow whiteness overspread his face, and as the 
two Miss Hopes were busily talking over the probability 
of his having gone to old Matthews, and the possibility 
of sending a messenger to see, he whispered, with a grin 
of malice, — 

"Wine does not always suit in the middle of the 
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day ;" and then, turning to Miss Hope, he said, " I tell 
you what I'll do : 1*11 send my boy on the pony down to 
St. Catherine's to see about him." 

" Thank you, much," said Miss Hope ; " it would be 
a comfort to me." 

"Then I will go directly and send him. Good 
evening," he said, and passing Mildred, with another 
grin he whispered, " It will be awkward to-morrow, won't 
it?" and hurried away. 

" Awkward to-morrow !" — " Wine does not always suit 
in the middle of the day !" Mildred, with a face flushed 
with indignation, sat speechless when he had left her. 
Could it be so ? Was it possible that presently he would 
be brought home insensible, — ^picked up on the road by 
some parishioner, to his everlasting disgrace? Poor 
Mildred was troubled how to offer comfort to the poor 
sisters now. What could she say if this horrid insinua- 
tion was true? — ^the sensitive, delicate minded Miss 
Hope, to see her brother so disgraced, — ^her idolized 
brother, whom she had watched so tenderly and lovingly 
from his childhood; — ^poor, anxious Ruth, always antici- 
pating and dreading evil, to find her worst imaginings 
to have fallen far short of the truth : for is it not better 
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to see the loved eyes peacefully closed on this world and 
its sorrows, than to know they dare not look fearlessly 
out on that world with the proud consciousness that no 
unworthiness need veil them. 

And the hours went heavily by while poor Mildred 
sat, racked with these thoughts, knowing not how to 
quiet Ruth's almost querulous fidgetty anxiety, or how 
to speak cheering words to soothe the patient sorrow of 
her gentle sister. Mrs. Walton sent at nine, but they 
prayed her so to stay with them, that she sent Bradford 
home and stayed beside them. Who shall tell the 
length of those weary moments, and the dread sound of 
the hours as they struck with painful distinctness, and 
he came not, — and no message, no tidings, cheered the 
anxious watchers. So they sat, in the same places, ceas- 
ing at length to start at the passing footsteps or sound 
of wheels, until the grey dawn of morning, and again 
until the broad light of day. 





CHAPTER VIII. 




j|N a narrow dark street in a gloomy house, the 
windows of which were so thick with dirt, that 
the inhabitants only saw the passer-by through 
a dimness like a winter fog ; where the only thing bright 
about the dingy place was the brass knocker, which, for 
some reason best known to herself, the maid took the 
greatest pains with, and spent a considerable time each 
morning in rubbing with rotten-stone and oil, turning her 
head from side to side to examine it Hke a knowing 
raven, much to the amusement of a poor invalid in the 
house opposite, whose lonely monotonous existence could 
but find amusement in such trivial things — in this narrow 
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street, in this same dingy house with its brilliant knocker^ 
was the office of the firm of Dunham, Brown, & Co., and 
the residence of the junior partner, Mr. Brown. 

He and his partner are busy in discussion on this 
morning when I first introduce them to you. 

It is very hot in the little office, and the gentlemen 
have got their coats off, as they sit and talk, and two 
empty soda-water bottles and glasses show that they 
have been "refreshing." Mr. Brown is a little man, in 
an unexceptionable black suit and white tie ; a very neat 
precise little man, who was only persuaded to take off 
that nice black coat by Mr. Brown setting him the ex- 
ample, and he was on thorns for fear any one should 
enter the office whilst he was in such a state. 

" Well," said Mr. Brown, " and so you started at once 
then?" 

" Yes ; naturally there was nothing more to do, you 
know. I thought I heard some one," he said, looking 
anxiously at the door. 

" Nonsense, man, there's no one, and suppose there 
is, what then ? go on ; tell me all about it from the be- 
ginning." 

" Well, you know, there's very little to tell. I went 
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down, and feeling sure I was on the right scent^ ordered 
rooms at the ' Blue Boar/ and then went prowling about 
near Fairlawn and suddenly saw — ah, well. Brown, I 
I don't mind saying it, as Mrs. Dunham is not in hearing 
— a very pretty girl; a remarkably pretty girl, walking 
in the grounds. I stared a little at her, not only because 
she was pretty, you know. Brown, but because I thought 
it was the young lady in question. Well, in a few mp- 
ments, out came a fierce, tall, dark, elderly woman, who 
inquired if I wanted anything and haughtily desired mc 
not to look into her garden ; so I took myself off, and 
made enquiries in the village, but I could learn very 
little. The son of the man who used to keep it is now 
landlord of the *Blue Boar,' and they remembered nothing 
of any lady lodging there." 

"But where do the old folks live now?" interrupted Mi; 
Brown ; " are they living ?" 

" The old lady is ; but it was too far off to go in the 
morning, and in the afternoon, I saw Mrs. Walton, and 
found, you know, I was on the wrong scent, so I thought 
it unnecessary to take such a long joiuney for nothing." 

" Exactly," said Mr. Brown, opening a penknife and 
diligently conunencing to trim his nails. " Go on." 
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" Go on," said the little man, with a little grating noise 
meant for a laugh ; " well, IVe told you once all about 
it, haven't I?" 

" Tell me again," said Mr. Brown. 

"Well, then, I heard from an old man whom I met in 
the village, that there was a young lady living at a place 
called Fairlawn, who had been adopted when quite a 
baby, by this Mrs. Walton. They told me the said young 
lady was the child of a person who once lodged at the 
" Blue Boar," named Brdntree — ^assumed, of course, I 
suspected — the lady died and left the child aforesaid, who 
was at once taken in and provided for by Mrs. Walton. 
All right, thinks I, and I proceed to Fairlawn ; see a 
young lady and an old lady ; discover by clever ques- 
tioning, that she is neither daughter nor niece to the old 
party, so draw my own conclusion, that this is the 
adopted child. By stratagem, I obtain an interview, and 
then find, after all my trouble, that this adopted child is 
neither more nor less than the lady's own niece — the 
child of some beloved sister with whom she quarrelled, 
and whom she would not see or own when she came to 
Wetherly, but let her die unacknowledged and unfor- 
given ; and then, to make reparation, adopted the child. 

9 
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And thus falls to the ground, you see, our well authenti- 
cated story of this girl being Sir Edward Warburton's 
daughter. Ah, dear me I I made sure I heard some one 
coming; we had better resume our coats." And the little 
man jumped from the high office-stool and put on his coat, 
before his partner answered him or left ofif trimming his 
nails, and then he said : — 

" Well, it's curious. Sir Edward will be dreadfully dis- 
appointed." 

" He must search again, that's all," said Mr. Dimham, 
arranging the collar of his coat and dusting from it some 
dust which had fallen on the sleeve. 

" But look here, Dunham," said Brown, suddenly rising 
and putting away his knife, having completed his in- 
teresting occupation ; " was no one in the village aware 
that this young lady was Mrs. Wal-wal-thingamy's niece." 

" No, no ; bless you ; no one. And she only told me 
in the most perfect confidence. She wished no one to 
know^ it, and begged me not to name it, but to listen 
without contradicting them, to the story they would tell 
about it being a strange lady and child that had come 
into the village nineteen years ago." 

" Nineteen years ago ? yes, that's the queer part. It's 
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strange to me that the time should tally so curiously. 
Sir Edward says nineteen years ago, and that it was into 
that neighbourhood his wife went, although he cannot 
precisely name the village. That's odd ; very odd." 

" Ciuious coincidence, my dear fellow, only you may 
depend on it ; she showed me the correspondence ; how 
she had been begged to forgive this young sister or do 
something for the child ; how she had refused, and that 
then this last trial had been made, but that she had stood 
out obdurately until her sister died, and the little thing 
was to be carried to the workhouse ; that she could not 
bear, and so she relented. Hark, there's some one — oh ! 
it don't signify to me though, now ; I've got my coat 
on." 

" And I haven't," said Brown, quietly ; " not that I 
hear any one coming, or should care if I did. Well, 
then, I must write by to-night's post, and tell Sir Ed- 
ward." 

" I don't see what it can signify to him," said Dunham. 
"What does he want with a daughter, after all these 
years ? — ^he can't love a child he's never seen." 

" He wants some one to leave his money to," said 
Brown, with a smile. 
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''Does he? We could accommodate him; di, 
Brown?" 

'^ Exactly ; so I thought when he said so. It^s eaaer 
to find some one to leave one's money to, than to find 
the money to leave." 

" Decidedly ; decidedly. Well, itfs getting near Mis, 
Dunham's feeding time. I must go. Will you come up 
and take a mouthful with us ?' 

"No, thank you; I never eat luncheon, you know. 
Bad habit Feeding in the middle of the day interferes 
with business. I don't understand this story at all, and 
I'm vexed to have to tell Sir Edward. Nobody else 
answering to the description was in the village at all, 
I suppose ?" 

"No, no; no one," answered Dunham; "he must 
give it up — advertise for an heir — ^he'U get a few answers, 
I promise him." 

A knock at the office door made Mr. Dunham spring 
forward and eagerly hand Mr. Brown his coat, which 
Mr. Brown took, laid on a chair beside him, and quietly 
said : — 

" Come in." 

It was only Mr. Dunham's maid-servant, with a mes- 
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sage from " missis," to know if he was coming up directly, 
for Master Tonmiy was screaming for his dinner, and she 
couldn't wait any longer. 

" I'm coming, Jane, directly, say. How nicely he'd 
do for an heir," he said, with another metallic laugh as 
he left the office ; and Brown threw himself down in a 
chair before the desk, and began to pen the copy of a 
letter to be forwarded to his client. Sir Edward War- 
burton. 

Mr. Brown was much disappointed .at the failure of 
Dunham's investigation. Sir Edward was a good client 
The chain of evidence seemed so nearly complete, that 
he could not bring himself to believe the remaining links 
were not discoverable, and he could not bear to write 
the letter dashing Sir Edward's hopes so utterly to the 
ground. Ho^had written some few lines, when the office 
bell rang, and the boy in attendance throwing open the 
door, announced Sir Edward Warburton. 

" Sir Edward, this is imexpected," exclaimed Brown, 
jumping up ; "I was this moment addressing you." 

The little sallow-skinned, withered individual whom 
he addressed, drew a leather arm-chair near him, into 
which he deposited his spare person before he an- 
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swered, and then he said, in a weak complainiDg 
voice : — 

" I was obliged to come into town to-day, so thought 
I would call for news, and I trust they are sadsfac- 
tory." 

" Not at all, sir, I am sorry to say. I was, as I have 
said, just writing to inform you, that the whole thing is 
a mistake. My partner has himself been down to 
Wetherly; and though, oddly enough, about nineteen 
years ago, a strange lady and child did appear in the 
village, they are not the parties for whom you are seek- 
ing. The mother was the sister of a Mrs. Walton in that 
place, from whom she had for many years been estranged, 
and whom she then refused to acknowledge ; at her 
death she adopted the child, and she has lived with her 
ever since." 

" But Mr. Brown, my informant, traced Lady Warburton 
to the post town of Wetherly, and up to the very inn 
where she stopped, and there they now say they still 
remember the circumstance, and that she went on to 
Wetherly. Now, if a lady did come with an infant, a 
girl, nineteen years ago to Wetherly, siurely they must 
be the parties in question." 
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" But, my dear sir," said Mr. Brown somewhat im- 
patiently, " my partner has seen the young lady and the 
person with whom she has resided, ever since her mo- 
ther's death ; and she affirms, the young lady is her niece, 
and the mother was her own sister. What more can be 
said? Your wife had no sister with whom she was 
at variance, I presume ?" 

" No, no, as I have before told you my wife was an 
orphan, and her relatives and friends were in a class of 
life — ^well — considerably below that in which I myself 
moved ; but, poor thing, she was very fond of me, and 
consented to the hard conditions I imposed on her if she 
became my wife. I was young and good-looking in those 
days, Mr. Brown, though you may be troubled now to be- 
lieve it. These conditions," he continued, " were that she 
should never hold further communication with any of her 
kindred, or allow them to know where she was ; she con- 
sented, as I have said, to this — ^we married, and then my 
family quarrelled with me, refusing to acknowledge and 
receive my wife. I don't think it necessary to tell you 
more particulars of this part of my history — suffice it, we 
parted. I was wrong and I would fain make reparation 
by restoring my child to her inheritance, if she still lives," 
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*' What did yoa tdl me vas her la^ship's maiden 
name ?^ asked Mr. Bnnni. 

^'Hartwell! bat she wooM not resume that, I am 
sure — she would no doubt assume a name." 

" Can you imagine any motive which would induce h& 
to take up a residence in Wetheriy? was it near her (dd 
home?^ 

" Oh, no, vei)* iar removed fiom it" 

'' Then have you inquired in that nei^bourhood T 

" I have. It was my first idea, but I felt nevertheless 
it iK-as unlikely she had promised, and nothing would 
have ever made her break that word." 

" But when you parted, you did not then release her 
from her promise ?** 

" I did not, Mr. BroT»-n, I did not," said Sir Edward, 
rising from the chair and excitedly pacing up and down 
the little office ; " I did nothing that was right or good, 
and when I lay scorchmg with fever under a burning 
Indian sun, I vowed if God spared my life, I would 
retiun to England and repair my fault — ^my sin, if it ,is 
permitted us to make reparation for our wrong-doing 
here ; but I fear not, I fear not," he continued reseating 
himself in the chair and pressing his long thin hands 
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together; "if I can't find her and her child, I shall know 
there is no hope here or hereafter." 

Half to himself he had seemed to speak these last 
words, and as Mr. Brown was essentially a business man, 
without S)rmpathy or feeling for anything but thoroughly 
practical matters, he returned to the question in debate, 
saying — 

" Well, sir, I really do not see what more we can do 
at Wetherly, my partner has investigated the matter with 
the greatest care hunself, and he can discover nothing. 
Mrs. Walton having in confidence communicated to my 
partner the whole history of the young lady, we have 
nothing more to say or do there." 

" I shall not be satisfied till I have seen the girl my- 
self," said Sir Edward, jumping again from his seat. 
" And if she is in the least like my poor wife, I will have 
her, sir, I will have her." 

Mr. Brown smiled incredulously. 

" I am afiaid, sir, the simple fact of a likeness will 
scarcely be sufficient to enable you to take forcible 
possession of this lady." 

" I don't care, I'll go, I'll go myself, and see her. I 
have searched so diligently for my wife and child, since 
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my return from India, that I am convinced, they are not 
in existence, if this is not my child, so if I like her and 
she in any way resembles my poor lost Amy, I shall offer 
her to share my home now, and take possession of it 
hereafter." 

" She will not be likely to refuse so good an offer. Sir 
Edward." 

" I hope not, my life is dreary and lonely, and I will 
give all my wealth for love and sweet companionship, I 
am alone and wretched, and it makes it worse to know 
how richly I deserve it, how my own selfish cowardice 
has deprived me of the truest love man ever had. I 
shall go off to-day; .this very afternoon, I start for 
Wetherly ; you shall know the result to-morrow ;" and 
without another word Sir Edward hastily left the office. 

Brown watched him through the dirty window, walking 
with a kind of swinging rolling walk as though he had not 
strength to go at the rate he wished, watched him hail a 
cab, and giving the man some hurried order, saw it go oflf 
at a furious speed but never saw Sir Edward Warburton 
again in this life. 



^^»«^^ 




CHAPTER IX. 



IN a lonely little cottage at the entrance of a wood, 
which had once been a gamekeeper' s-lodge, but 
now being so out of repair, that it was not wea- 
jht, and so was abandoned by its former owners for a 
mart little cottage at the other end of the wood — in 
3or lonely tumble-down place, an old man and his 
id taken refuge, as something better than the Work- 
, and there, on the trifling pittance allowed them by 
arish, these old folks passed a miserable existence, 
g with a yearning anxiety for the call to that rest 
they both firmly believed would be blessed and 
and should far exceed in joy all the sorrow th^^^ 
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had borne. Very patient and uncomplaining they were, 
though the poor old wife bore about ¥dth her a lingering, 
agonizing disease, which at times rendered it almost im- 
possible for her to attend to her bedridden husband. 
A married daughter living nearly a mile off came som^ 
times to " do them up a bit," as she said : taking home 
their clothes to wash and mend for them, and bringing a 
little pudding, or a cake, and occasionally having little 
Nancy, if Granny seemed worse, to stay all night But 
this could not be done often, for poor Nancy could not 
bear it, the moans of the two old people, in the dead of 
night, in that lonely cottage, horrified the poor child so 
much, that she begged with sobs to be spared so dreadful 
a duty, and so comforting each other as best they could 
— ^receiving as who can doubt, better comfort and support 
than any earth could afford, the two old folks passed their 
weary existence. It had been very wet all day, so wet 
that at all points rain had poured into the wretched little 
place, and the poor old woman had hobbled about to 
wipe it up, and put pans to catch it ; it dripped too, on 
tlie bed, in one place, but that they must bear, for she 
had not strength to move the settle ; but she had looked 
several times out at the door in the hope of seeing some 
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oan, who would kindly come in and do it for her. The 
irood-cutter often did a kind turn for them, but his axe 
lad not been heard to-day, so it was either too wet or he 
WIS not at their end of the wood. The old man was not 
o well ; he had seemed to grow weaker for some days, 
lis wife had told Dr. Green so, and he had kindly sent 
lim some strong beef-tea, and some wine ; but the lamp 
leemed going out, nevertheless, she could see his sum- 
nons was coming, and she only prayed that hers might 
bllow quickly. 

The rain continued, gusts of wind blowing it against 
he little window, and then rushing into the wood and 
lighing amongst the trees, and the old woman sat by her 
msband's bed, through her own suffering trying to ease 
lis. At length he said, 

" Read to me, Anne, our Lord's Temptation, that's so 
ine." 

"Surely I ^11," she answered; she would not deny 
lim, though at times she was fain to pause and press her 
ips together, and clench her poor thin fingers on her 
x>ok with pain; but she read on; she might be better 
n an hour or two, perhaps to-morrow; but then he 
night not be there to hear — ^this thought urged her on. 
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''Angels came and ministered to Him," he murmured, as 
she finished reading. "Aye! howbeautifiil — ^bow grand! 
I think I see them, a fine host of heavenly beings, round 
Him, playing Him glorious music on their golden harps. 
Let us sing ' Oh, praise ye the Lord !' Nancy. He can hear 
our poor old weak voices praising Him above the sound 
of the harps, and all the holy company singing ' Holy, 
Holy.' That's a sweet thought, isn't it, wife ?" 

" It is, Robert : mine is but a poor, weak voice for 
singing now, dear ?" 

" Time was, Nancy, when it was the brightest, clearest 
voice in all the village choir ; but remember, when it's 
tuned to His praise. He loves as well to hear it now." 
And so the trembling voices began the old Psalm they 
loved to sing, when a quick, firm step outside, and a 
kindly cheering voice, saying, — 

"May I come in?" stopped them, and rising and 
opening the door, old Mr. Matthews admitted Mr. 
Hope. 

"Well, how is my old friend to-day?" he asked. 

" Very low, sir, thank you : it is kind to come such 
a day." 

" The drearier the day, the more you want company 
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to cheer you," he answered, drawing a chair near the old 
man's bed, and taking the trembling hand held out to 
him : ''and so you feel a little weaker," he said. 

''Much weaker, sir; going home now, I think. 
If it wem*t for my poor old girl, I should be right 
glad to go, sir," answered the old man. 

" Hell take care of her, if your summons comes 
first, depend on it Would you like me to read to 
you?" 

" So much, sir, — so much ;" and Mr. Hope took his 
little Bible, which always travelled with him in his 
pocket, and began to read the holy words of consola- 
tion : but whilst he read, a sudden change came over 
the old man, which told truly that his summons had 
come ; he ceased reading (for the poor wife had seen 
the change, and laid her hand on his arm, pointing to 
the old man, for she could not speak for tears) and ask- 
ing her quickly for the wine, he moistened the pallid 
lips, and bathed the temples with water ; but conscious- 
ness was gone, — he lived, but that was all. 

" Oh ! sir, — ^what am I to do ?** sobbed the poor old 
woman ; " alone here all night, with my poor old man 
like that,— oh ! what shall I do?" 
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" You cannot be alone ; I will stay with you, if ncme 
else can be found." 

" You will . — oh, thank you, and bless you, sir 1 IVe 
no one as could come to me ; for my daughter's got a 
baby a day old, and none of her children is big enough 
to be of service in such a strait as this." 

" No, no, do not worry yourself; I will stay with you 
to-night I do not think a doctor is any use to this 
poor man, or I would go back to Wetherly for Dr. 
Green." 

" No use, sir, whatever : he saw him yesterday, and 
gave him wine, and said nothing more could be done 
for him ; and it would be so dreadful to be quite alone 
with him, sir, I'm so helpless myself." 

"You are, my poor old soul; I will stay with 
you." 

And, like a tender son, Mr. Hope ministered to these 
poor old suffering beings ; at one moment holding her 
poor hands as the pain racked her till the drops rf 
perspiration stood on her forehead, at another putting 
a little wine on the lips of the dying man ; at intervals 
speaking words of comfort and consolation to both. 

And the time wore on, and Mr. Hope remembered 
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what anxiety his a'bsence would cause at home, and 
that it was therefore necessary that he should get a 
message sent somehow. He opened the door, and 
looked out; the rain was still falling heavily, and the 
wind dashing it against the little cottage at every gust. 
No one was in sight, but he thought he heard wheels 
coming, so closing the door behind him that the rain 
and wind might not blow in on the poor sick man, he 
waited to see what vehicle it might be. It was the 
Wetherly fly, carrying Neville Eardly to the station; 
he hailed the driver, and going to the window, apo- 
logised to Eardly for stopping his conveyance, and 
explained that he wished the man to take a message 
home for him. 

" All right,** said Eardly ; " you're the clergyman at 
Wetherly, ain't you ?" 

" I am ; and I am wanted to stay here with a sick 
man and woman all night, and must send word to them 
at home." 

"Lively duty," said Eardly, with a laugh, which 
grated unpleasantly on Mr. Hope's ears, so near that 
little cottage in which the presence of Death was so 
soon to be. He gave his message quickly to the man, 

10 
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and bowing to Eardly, and wishing hkn a pleasant 
journey home, he returned into the cottage. When the 
bright morning sun was turning the tops of the trees 
to gold, the old man had gone to rest from his labours, 
and his poor old suffering wife was a widow. She tried 
to be patient ; but, as Mr. Hope held her hand in his, 
she pressed her own lips to his, and said, — 

" Fifty years, fifty years, in rain and sunshine, — ^how 
can I live without him I" 

As soon as he could leave ;.her, Mr. Hope started 
down to the daughter's cottage to say what had hap- 
pened, and get some one to come and stay with the 
old woman, and do what was required. The person 
who was nursing young Mrs. Matthews volunteered to 
go ; and, promising to come again on the following day, 
Mr. Hope started for home. The rain was over, and 
the sun was rising clear and bright, and it refreshed him 
after his nighfs work, the walk through the morning air. 
He was glad he had stayed, for he knew he had been 
a great comfort to the poor old woman, and mingled 
with the satisfaction that he had done a good deed was 
the thought that there was some one who would be very 
pleased with him for his Christian act — some one with 
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whom these poor old folks were great fatvourites, and 
whom he had often met beneath their roof, bringing them 
the comi^ and assistance of which they stood so much 
in need. 

He walked on quietly, busied with his thoughts, so 
that the way did not seem tedious, nodding to the men 
going to their work, who stared to see him out so early, 
and soon he is in the village, and the Vicarage is in 
sight ; and his quick, firm step is heard, and with a cry 
of joy Miss Ruth rushes out to the door, and Mil- 
dred throws her arms round the fainting form of Miss 
Hope. 





CHAPTER X. 



|Bj^j|RK\TLY W2LS Mr. Hope astonished to find his 
K.IkS little drawing-room open at such an hour and 
occupied in such a manner ; and as soon as his 
sister had recovered her composure, he eagerly demanded 
an explanation, and was sincerely grieved to find how 
unnecessarily they had been alarmed. 

"Disturbing poor Miss Braintree's rest, too,** he said; 
" that was too bad.*' 

" It was very selfish of us, I fear,** said Miss Hope, 
still holding fast her brother's hand, as though she feared 
again to lose him ; " but we were so uneasy, and somehow 
she always seems to bring comfort.** 
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" I hope there is not a hue and cry through the parish 
about my absence," he said, taking no notice of the latter 
part of his sister's speech. 

" Not that we know of. We sent to Hilson's and Dr. 
Green's to know if you were there, and Dr. Green came 
here and said you had been to his house and been gone 
a long time, and he promised to send his boy after you 
to St Catherine's." 

"I saw nothing of his boy or of any one but the 
labouring men going to work as I came home, and with- 
out exception the loneliest out-of-the-way place I ever 
saw." 

" I'm sure that driver ought to be hanged or discharged 
for not bringing the message," said poor Ruth, wiping 
the ready tears from her eyes. 

Mr. Hope laughed as he said — 

" There is some difference between being hanged and 
discharged, Ruth. I think the latter punishment the 
most consistent with his offence, I must own. But now 
suppose we all have some breakfast. Is Jane up ?" 

" I dare say not yet ; I made her go to bed at her usual 
time," said Miss Hope. " I do not suppose she is aware 
anything unusual has happened." 
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'* It is nearly six — quite time she was up, so we will ring 
for her, and give poor Miss Braintree some strong. coffee, 
after which an hour or two's bed will be advisable." 

"Not for me," said Mildred, smiling her old bright 
happy smile again now ; " a bath and a walk and early 
to bed to-night I shall like better." 

" I am not sure your idea is not a wise one. Miss 
Braintree. I shall follow your example, but I think these 
dear things will be better for resting at once," and he 
stooped down and kissed the pale cheek of his gentle 
sister. 

" Oh, I don't know, Philip, dear ; I'm all right now 
you are come home safe," 

" What could have made that horrid man not deliver 
the message, I wonder?" said Ruth, who had just re- 
turned from waking up their little maid-servant. 

" Why, he must simply have forgotten all about it, I 
suppose, but it was very careless ; and I shall go pre- 
sently and complain to Mr. Morrison. Look here !" he 
exclaimed suddenly, pointing from the window, " here is 
actually the little boy from the * Blue Boar' coming to 
say I'm not coming home." And opening the window 
he said, " What do you want, my man ?" 
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" Mister Hope ain't a coming," begun the child, and 
then stopping and staring, he gave a broad grin, and 
turning round again, went down the garden path and 
took himself oflf without another word. 

Mr. Hope was excessively amused at this, and made 
so much of it, that quite a merry party sat down to break- 
fast, forming a great contrast to the sad and silent trio 
that had sat there all night It was with a light heart 
and step that Mildred took her way home. Heaviness 
had endured for a night, but joy had come with the 
morning. Those dear, kind, gentle-hearted women had 
been spared such a great sorrow ; he, their darling, had 
returned to them, not only safe from bodily harm, but 
safe from all blame. Instead of returning, as she had 
dreaded and feared, he had come with his firm, manly 
step imaltered, and his honest eyes looking in the faces 
of those who loved him unshrinkingly, returned, from 
an act of Christian kindliness, with nothing to be ashamed 
of, nothing to regret. What could have made that man 
whisper such an insinuation ? — what ground had he for 
such a scandal ? Oh ! how Mildred despised him for it ; 
how she felt that she could never again speak to him who 
would so falsely have slandered one who should have 
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been above suspicion, and sacred from his profepsion. 
Mrs. Walton was getting up when Mildred came in, 
and' she went at once to her room to announce her re- 
turn. 

" I am in time for your breakfast, dear," she said ; " I 
thought I should be." 

" Just in time ; and I suppose Mr. Hope got home all 
right, after all ? What had kept him ?" 

Mildred told her all about it while she finished dress- 
ing, but said nothing of Dr. Green's unpleasant hint, 
from a fear that Mrs. Walton would think there might be 
some foundation for it, and she would not for worlds 
that through her anything unfavourable to Mr. Hope 
should be circulated ; not that she imagined because he 
was a clergyman he could do no wrong, she knew that 
human errors must fall to the share of all human beings, 
but she felt that this holy office ought to shield from dis- 
cussion the frailties of those connected with it, and the 
smallest insinuation against the honour and right-doing of 
one thus engaged disturbed her beyond measure, so she 
said nothing about Dr. Green's malicious speech, only 
she could not herself forget it, as she was so at a loss to 
account for his wishing her to beheve in what was evi- 
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dently a fabrication of his own. But Mildred was 
not one to sit uselessly, and think or allow any little 
worries of her own to interfere with her duties, so she 
was soon busy amongst her poultry and other employ- 
ments, forgetting this little episode, which, after all, she 
said, did not concern her. 

But the village gossips were not so particular about 
what concerned them and what did not, and they were 
very busy talking about many things which certainly had 
nothing to do with them whatever. The arrival in the 
village of the strange little man in the white tie, and his 
interview with Mrs. Walton, and subsequent rapid de- 
parture, had been a nine days' wonder, and served, as we 
have seen in Mrs. M*Crowther*s shop, as a foundation 
for much gossip. The visit of Mrs. Walton's nephew 
was still more exciting, and caused a never-ceasing topic 
for conversation for reports and conjectures, and on that 
morning which succeeded the long night that Mildred 
had passed with the Miss Hopes, a new subject had 
taken its place, the sudden and mysterious disappearance 
of Dr. Green, The old servant could be induced to say 
nothing but "Ah, poor dear!" to shake her head, and 
wipe her eyes in her apron. The boy in buttons affirmed 
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that his master had made up some medicine for old Jesse 
Waters at half-past nine o'clock, and sent him off with it, 
and told him to make haste back, as he wanted the house 
shut up early. He was tired when he came back. Do- 
rothy let him in, and said his master was gone to bed, 
and they were to go up quietly. This was the informa- 
tion accorded to Mrs. M*Crowther by the maid of all 
work who lived next door to Dr. Green's. What would 
his patients do ? — ^he had got no one to take his work, or 
had he named to any one that he was going away. It 
was most mysterious. 

" And unpleasant to some persons, I should think," 
said Mrs. M'Crowther. " Mr. Crosby, the butcher, 
would be wanting to know where he was before long." 

" Aye," said old Grumble, who was as usual seated in 
Mrs. M'Crowther's shop, "and there's a score at the 
*Blue Boar,' which will make Morrison want to look 
him up soon, I warrant." 

" Hush ! here comes Miss Braintree. Good day, 
miss, what can I do for you ?" 

" I want some strong Irish linen, Mrs. M^Crowther, 
please," said Mildred, nodding to Master Dawson as he 
rose from his seat at her entrance. 




l}*ik 
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" For sheeting, miss, or what?" asked Mrs. M'Crowther. 

'' Oh, no, not so good ; coarse, stiff linen I want. It 
is to make a picture book that will not tear. Mrs. 
Waters has got two or three children ill with measles, 
and they want amusing, so I'm going to make them a 
picture book." 

" I know the sort of stuff that you want, miss — ^this is 
it Curious thing this about Dr. Green, miss," she con- 
tinued, as she unrolled some stuff she thought suitable for 
the purpose. 

"What? — I have not heard anything curious," said 
Mildred. 

" He's gone, miss, before anyone was up — ^in the night, 
it is supposed. When the boy went to take up his 
shaving water, he was gone, not to be foimd anywhere." 

"Perhaps he has gone to some patient, and sent a 
message which has not been delivered," said Mildred, 
thinking of her own late anxiety. 

" Maybe, miss ; but to tell you the truth, by what I 
hear," she continued in a lower voice, " he's been obliged 
to make hisself scarce. It's a case of more bills than 
money to meet them." 

" Well, we are all, perhaps, too much mdvrv^d \.ci xJko^ 
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that people are in the wrong. He may have some ex- 
cellent reason for being away." 

" He may, he may, miss, certainly," answered Mrs. 
M'Crowther, seeing at once that the subject was not one 
Mildred cared to discuss. " How many yards shall I cut 
you?" 

" Four, if you please. And how is my little friend 
Norah?" 

" She's quite well, miss, thank you ; just gone down 
with a parcel to the Mill." 

" She's a nice handy little maid, isn't she ?" said Mil- 
dred, taking up her parcel. 

" Oh, yes, miss, very handy, but she is but young ; I 
can't expect much of her. I want more help, really and 
truly, but she does her best." 

" She seems to do so. Good day, Mrs. M^Crowther." 
And Mildred turned to leave the shop, but met at the 
door the young girl whom we have before seen in Mrs. 
M'Crowther's shop purchasing a present for Mildred's 
birthday. 

" You're the very person I wanted to see. Mildred," 
she whispered, "wait a second, can you, while I get 
something for aunt ?" 
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" Yes, I will wait, if you really will not be much more 
than a second," said Mildred, and she stood looking out 
at the door whilst the young lady made her purchase. 
She certainly was not very long, and putting her arm 
through Mildred's, she led her out of the shop, and 
eagerly began her communication. 

" Of course, dear, you won't tell what I'm going to say 
to you, will you ?" she commenced. 

" Not if you ask mc not, certainly," answered Mil- 
dred. 

" Well, 1 do ask you not to tell anybody, — ^not Mr. 
Hope or the Miss Hopes even. Promise me, there's 
a dear." 

" My dear Laura, you need not really be so scrupu- 
lous ; if you are telling me something in confidence, 
you may be perfectly certain I shall not betray you to 
anyone." 

" No, I feel sure you would not ;' and I've no one but 
you to tialk to. It always seems that I must tell you 
everything, because we are situated so much alike, — 
neither of us having a father and mother, — ^at least, 
no one knows that you have ; not a father, perhaps you 
have, but I mean, being brought up by aw axroX.— tvqX 
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that Mrs. Walton's your aunt, only she's like one to 
you, — like mine is to me, you know. However, that's 
nothing to do with what I'm going to say. Oh ! Mil- 
dred, darling! I hardly know how to tell you. Let's 
go down this lane ; we can get to Fairlawn across the 
meadows, because we're not so likely to be met I 
declare I don't know how to tell you, — ^it sounds so 
sUly." 

" Oh, go on, Laura dear ; pray do," said Mildred, 
getting tired of this young lady's conversation, as she 
often did. 

"Well, I will. You know how particular and old- 
maidish aunt is, and how strict she keeps me. Well, do 
you know, that stupid young Gibson at the Bank has 
written to me, and I don't know what to do." 

"How do you mean, — ^you don't know what to do?" 
said Mildred. 

" Well, whether to tell aunt or not ; or whether to 
answer the letter and say nothing to her about it 
She'll be awfully angry." 

" What's the letter about ?" asked Mildred. 

" About ! — Oh, you know, love and all that" 

"How should I know?" said Mildred, laughing; "I 
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never have such letters sent to me : but if you ask, and 
really mean to take my advice, I'll give it you. I will 
tell you what I should do, if I liked the gentleman : 
I should go to my aunt, and say: — *I have had a 
letter from Mr. Gibson, aunt, full of love and all that, 
and I like him very much. What had I better 
do?* But, if I did not like the gentleman, I should 
put his letter *full of love and all that,* in an en- 
velope, and send it back to him, and say nothing to 
anybody." 

" Oh ! you're so funny, Mildred, always : I don't know 
whether I like him or not I've never spoken to him 
except once, when he offered me his umbrella, coming 
out of church ; but he always stares at me all church- 
time, — and he's awfully handsome." 

" What ! Mr. Gibson handsome ! Oh, Laura ! Well, 
there's no accounting for taste; and, however I might 
think him, it would not excuse, to my mind, his im- 
pudence in writing to you when he does not know you. 
So I should certainly send him back his letter, and 
look very fierce at him next time I saw him." 

" Would that really be the right thing to do ?" 

"It seems to me so f or else, take no notice -^V^^- 
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ever of it, and behave as though you had never re- 
ceived it" 

" Well, I shall see ; but he is so handsome, Mildred, 
dear. However, I'm so much obliged to you for your 
advice. You won't tell anybody — ^will you, love? I 
shall get over this stile ; it's my nearest way, and Aunt 
told me not to be long. You don't mind my not walk- 
ing home with you, do you ?" 

" Not in the least I'm accustomed to walk alone." 

" You darling thing, you ! I'm so much obliged to 
you. I say, suppose I meet him ?" 

" Well, you don't know him ; you have only to pass 
him." 

" Oh ! I think I should drop !" 

" Well, mind and drop in a clean place," an- 
swered Mildred, laughing. "Good-bye; run quickly 
home, and think no more of such an impertinent per- 
son." 

And without a word of complaint, though Laura 
Mason had taken her considerably out of her way, she 
walked on, thinking what a pity it was that such a 
pretty girl should be so silly, and have so Uttle to 
occupy her mind ; and Laura walked on her way, con- 
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siderably disappointed to find her secret seemed to 
have made so little impression on Mildred, and begin- 
ning herself to think it was impertinent of Gibson, and 
not interesting and romantic, as she had thought before 
consulting her favourite Mildred. Yes, even silly, fri- 
volous Laura Mason owned her power, and believed in 
her, and loved her with all her heart She was, as she 
said, an orphan, and had been brought up by an aunt, 
a kind, good-hearted, innocent old body, though a 
veritable village gossip. She knew everybody's business 
in the place, — ^no joyful or sorrowful occasion, but was 
duly attended by old Miss Mason, — weddings, burials, 
christenings, deaths, and births, — there was Miss Mason, 
with smiles and tears ready as occasion demanded ; but 
she had the vaguest possible ideas of how to manage 
the child whom her kind-heartedness had induced her 
to adopt. She had sent her to the young ladies' estab- 
lishment in the village, where she had picked up a smat- 
tering of learning, but nothing more j she knew nothing 
thoroughly; and now that she had grown up, and her 
education was supposed to be finished, she was a great 
anxiety and puzzle to the poor old lady, who had no 
idea what to do with her. She had a sort of fc^Vvw^ 
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that she must be taken the greatest care of, and watched 
narrowly, and kept very strictly ; but her judgment being 
wonderfully deficient, she invariably gave her permission 
to do what she had better not have done, and refused 
her doing things in which there would have been no 
harm whatever \ she found her no employment, because, 
she said, she wished her to be a lady, and "do her 
fancy-work and her music ;*' and so poor Laura passed 
about as profitless an existence as could possibly be 
imagined. Affectionate and good-natured, she was a 
favourite with many; and, luckily for her, she lavished 
a great deal of her affection on Mildred, and her 
straightforwardness, honesty, and common sense were 
of the greatest importance to Laiura, and she knew 
and felt it, though she would have had difficulty 
in expressing why she was so anxious to make Mil- 
dred her confidant, and why she so readily took 
her advice. Mildred walked on, thinking of a va- 
riety of subjects as she walked, — of Dr. Green and 
his absence firom home, of Laura Mason, and of Neville 
Eardley, — ^his was a character which had much per- 
plexed her during his short stay; and she doubted if his 
\\sit had been as satisfactory as it might have been to 
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his aunt; she fancied Mrs. Walton was disappointed 
either in him, or in some views she had for him : was 
it that she had hoped he would eventually take posses- 
sion of Fairlawn, and seeing his utter indifference and 
incapability about farming matters, was that the cause 
of her vexation? She could not satisfy herself as to 
the cause ; but that the visit had not been productive of 
as much pleasure as Mrs. Walton had hoped, was quite 
evident by her manner. Thus thinking, she had walked 
on till she was within a field of the Fairlawn meadows, 
and was congratulating herself on her nearness to home, 
for she was wet and tired, when an object arrested her 
attention, and induced her to leave the path to inspect 
it nearer. Lying under a tree, was something which 
looked to her like a child, — ^not resting, which would 
have been no unusual sight, but seeming to have fallen 
in a fit; and on closer examination, true enough, 
there lay the apparently lifeless form of little Norah 
M'Crowther. 

Great presence of mind, and ph3rsical courage, were 
not amongst Mildred's many virtues, and for the moment 
she was uncertain what to do ; her first impulse was to 
run to the Mill, which was close by, fot assis\aiic^\ \i\A. 

11 — 2 
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then she considered that every moment might be of con- 
sequence, and that the child might die whilst she was 
gone — ^but suppose she was already dead ! and a shudder of 
terror ran through her frame at the thought, and with her 
heart beating audibly, she knelt down and laid her hand 
on the child's chest ; to her great joy, she could feel a 
small pulsation and a slight quivering of the eyelids, 
which convinced her life was not extinct She was tall 
and strong, and seeing no one within sight or hail, 
she determined to take the child in her arms and carry 
it to the Mill House. She prepared to raise her, but 
a cry of pain from the child arrested her, and opening 
her eyes she looked piteously in Mildred's face, and said, 

" Oh, don't, that hurts me 1" 

" But my dear little girl," said Mildred, " what am I 
to do with you, I want to carry you to the Mill to be at- 
tended to ?" 

" You 're very kind. Miss, dear," said the poor child, 
speaking with difficulty, for her pallid lips and tongue 
seemed dry with pain or terror ; " but it hurts me so to 
touch me, and pray don't go there ?" 

" Where does it hurt you, dear ? tell me and I will tiy 
and lift you without hurting you." , 
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" It hurts my back ; and pray don't take me there,'* 
again she said. 

" Well," said Mildred, " will you lie here whilst I go 
and get some one from the Mill, to help me carry you." 

" Oh ! no, don't go there at all, miss, since it's the dog 
that's done it" ^ 

" Done what, hurt you — ^bitten you ?" 

" No, miss, flew at me, tore me frock to bits and I ran 
and fell backwards on some iron thing that laid in the 
way ; but I got up and ran again and sure dear I don't 
remember any more, oh dear ! oh dear I" 

"Well," said Mildred, unwilling to make the poor 
child talk any more than she could help, as it was evident 
pain to her. " You be still, and I'll get some one to help 
me carry you." 

" But don't go to the Mill, pray don't, miss, the dog 
will bite you." 

" You be quite still, and don't mind me, I must go and 
get some one to help me cany you without hurting you, 
I will be as quick as I can," and away ran Mildred to- 
wards the Mill House. 

As I have said before, she was not particularly courage- 
ous, and she certainly hoped the dog \^ou\d xioX. ^^ -aX. 
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her; but her anxiety for the child overcame every other 
feeling, and she opened the garden gate to run up the 
walk towards the house; but no sooner did her hand 
touch the latch of the gate, then a low and ominous 
growl warned her of the alarming dog. She paused for 
a moment, and felt inclined to retreat ; but her sense told 
her, that to run away, was the surest way to make the dog 
pursue ; that a firm decided step, as though she had aright 
to be there, was far more likely to reassure the animal ; so 
she boldly opened.the gate, and walking quickly up thepatb, 
said in as firm and decided a tone as she could assume, 

" Lie down, sir, lie down ;" still the low growl con- 
tinued, and still Mildred walked boldly on, xmtil she 
reached the cottage porch, and then a large black dog, 
who with another fierce growl, and showing his white teeth, 
leapt towards her ; she stopped perfectly still, and look- 
ing steadily and fixedly at him, repeated her order to 
" lie down," he turned slowly round, and still growling, 
returned to the porchj Mildred following him and knock- 
ing at the door, whilst he, crouching down, kept showing 
his teeth and uttering little short growls, but not attempt- 
ing to touch her. She knocked twice hurriedly, for she had 
no fancy to remain there longer than was necessary, and 
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then a step behind her made her turn, and with great 
satisfaction she saw Mr. Hope. " That's an unpleasant 
customer you have there, Miss Braintree, isn't he ?" he 
said, "he has no business here — I know him well." 

"He is not very agreeable, certainly," answered 
Mildred, " but I don't think he'll do me any harm now, 
I want assistance so much for poor little Norah at the 
shop; she's badly hurt and I must have a mattress and 
some one to help me put her on it and carry her." 

" Little Norah ! I am sorry ! where is the child ?" 

" Lying in the meadow just by," answered Mildred, 
" it seems this dog flew at her, and running away in terror, 
she fell and hurt herself dreadfully ; she was coming here 
with some parcel." 

"Poor child! let us see if the door is open," and 
he advanced to try and ^ open the door, but this Nero 
would not hear of, and he showed such evident signs 
of determination not to have the door touched, that 
Mr. Hope laughingly said, "discretion was the better 
part of valour," and he thought they had better retire, 
and he would help her carry the child ; it was quite evi- 
dent there was no one at home, and that was the reason 
the dog was unchained. So they returned do\m \!cifc^^^ 
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together, and quickly readied die tree bcneadi which die 
litde child potiendj lay, her large eyes' <^)en now, and 
fixed on the bine sky above her, bat still widi the same 
deathly pallor on her cheek. She gave them a slight smfle 
of welcome as diey approached, and then Mr. Hope, pro- 
posing that Mildred should take off her shawl, and they 
should put the child in that, and cany her, the two thus 
proceeded towards Fairiawn, whoe Mildred thou^t 
it best to convey the litde sufferer fix- the present 

Mrs. M'Crowther was b^inning to get uneasy at die 
prolonged absence of her litde niece, when a messenger 
arrived from Fairiawn to say that the child had had a 
fall, and seemed so much hurt that Miss Braintree had 
taken her home and would like Mrs. M*Crowther to come 
as soon as possible. 

"Was there ever anything so unfortunate," said poor 
Mrs. M'Crowther; "what can I do? Who's to mind 
the shop whilst I run ? and if she's to be laid up, how, in 
the name of wonder, am I to get through the work? 
Dear, dear ; was ever any woman so unlucky as I am ? 
Well, tell Miss Braintree I'll be down as soon as I can. 
She'd much better have brought her home at once," she 
nmXXQXtd, to herself as the messenger left the shop. 
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^* Muddling her there — such nonsense. I think the 
folks have turned that girl's head. She thinks she must 
meddle and make in everybody's matters. Where can 
Norah have been to get a fall ? Bless me, what a nui- 
sance it is, to be sure." 

And thus angrily talking to herself, poor Mrs. M'Crow- 
ther put on her bonnet and went in to her neighbour, to 
know if she would let her girl mind the shop while she 
ran up to Fairlawn. 

"Shall you be long?" asked the woman ; " for IVe got 
a wash about" 

" Well ; I shan't be no longer than I can help, you 
may be sure j but it seems Norah's been and fell down 
and hurted herself, and Miss Braintree found her and 
carried her off there, and now has sent for me. I wish 
-she'd have minded her own business, and told Norah to 
have none of her airs and run home. Children always 
make more of their hurts than there's any call to." 

" Oh, but Miss Braintree would know if she was really 
hurt," said the woman, " or only shamming, and she has 
•done everything that's right and wise ; I'll lay you don't 
know her yet, Mrs. M'Crowther; bless you, if I was to 
begin I could tell you a score of things dv€^ Aotife, %^ 
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clever and so kind that you'd say 'twas no wonder we all 
love her so ; why, I do believe if it hadn't a been for her, 
Joe Smith would have runned away from his wife, and 
Mary Simpson left the best situation. gal ever had. La \ 
you don't know how she can talk and reason with any- 
one j it's lovely to hear her." 

"Ah, well ; I don't want none of her meddling. How- 
ever; please let Sally run into the shop, and I'll be 
off now, and back as quick as I can." And away went 
Mrs. M'Crowther to Fairlawn as fast as she could go. 

Lying on Mildred's own bed, with Mildred beside her, 
was poor little Norah. 

"Oh, auntie, dear," she exclaimed, as soon as she 
entered the room ; " I'm so sorry, I'm going to be a real 
bother to you now — sure, I've hurted myself dreadful" 

Mildred rose at once, and told Mrs. M'Crowther all 
the particulars, as the child had told them to her — how 
that she had taken the parcel to the door, and that the 
dog had flown out at her, and she, running as fast as she 
could, had slipped and fallen on some iron thing that was 
in the yard ; that in her great fear, she had sprung up 
and ran on again and reached the open meadows, where 
she had, as Mildred supposed, fainted from pain. 
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" I think she ought to have medical advice," said Mil- 
dred j " for I fear she has hurt her spine." 

" Well, miss ; I think I'd better get her home, and 
then I must send for Mr. Marsh, from Lyddu, I sup- 
pose," said Mrs. M'Crowther, in a sulky complaining 
voice; for Mrs. M'Crowther always took sorrows and 
troubles as a personal aflfront, and seemed to resent them 
on everyone who came near her. 

"Perhaps Dr. Green will have returned," said Mil- 
dred ; " he is so much cleverer." 

" Returned ! no, not he ; it's little more we shall see 
of him, I reckon, in Wetherly. Well, come, Norah, you 
must see about getting home now." 

The child tried to raise herself up, but fell back again 
on the bed with a sharp cry of pain, whilst a livid pallor 
overspread her face. 

"She cannot move herself, you see, Mrs. M'Crow- 
ther," said Mildred, going back to the bed, and laying 
her cool tender hand on the child's forehead; "some 
conveyance must be got, and she must be carried into 
it and taken very gently home, and I should recommend 
her being put into a warm bath, and then to bed, and 
some lotion being kept to the place where she feels pain." 
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" Oh, no, miss," said Mrs. M'Crowther, startled by her 
cry and the paleness of Norah's face ; " if she's so bad 
as that, I shan't go muddling of her myself, but send at 
once to Mr. Marsh ; but I ain't got a conve)rance to take 
her home — ^she must walk somehow." 

"She can't, indeed. I'll see about that Sit down 
a moment beside her, and I will see what I can 
do." 

And Mildred soon returned, saying Mrs. Walton 
had ordered the little pony-chaise to be brought 
round with the old pony in it, and Jemmy Spring- 
field was to lead it very quietly; and Mrs. Walton 
had sent the little girl a glass of port wine, which 
she was sure would do her good. And Mildred tenderly 
supported the poor child while she drank it, and as- 
sisted Mrs. M'Crowther to carry her down to the door 
where the chaise stood ready, in which Mildred had 
arranged cushions to form a little couch, and so lying 
down, and with Jemmy quietly leading the old pony, 
the child went home, and Mildred went back into the 
house, haunted by the loving, grateful look in the large 
blue eyes which had rested on hers as the chaise 
moved away. 
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Standing at the parlour window, watching all this, 
were Mr. Hope and Mrs. Walton. He had remained 
to have a chat with her, as he said, for to him Mrs. 
Walton was always most gracious, and in him she con- 
fided more than in any other human being. Was it 
some confidence of hers that was making his face look 
so thoughtful now, — which made him, when Mildred 
entered the room, look so very earnestly at her, that 
she was fain to turn away from his gaze, and busy her- 
self over her work? They were all three silent for a 
moment, and then Mrs. Walton said, — 

" Is the child much hurt, Mildred ?" 

" I fear she is, Mrs. Walton," said Mildred, still keep- 
ing her eyes on her work. 

" I suppose they will let Dr. Green see her ?" 

" Oh ! I forgot to tell you that he has disappeared ; 
we must none of us be ill — weVe got no doctor," she 
continued, with a little nervous laugh, as she felt the 
blood mounting to her temples, which, since his pro- 
posal, she always found was caused by the mention of 
his hated np.me ; and it was doubly increased now, by 
the feeling that Mr. Hope's eyes werp on her. 

" Disappeared ! — ^gone !" said Mrs. Walton. 
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" Yes j so I hear," answered Mildred. 

" Have you heard anything of it, Mr. Hope?** asked 
Mrs. Walton. 

Mr. Hope started when she addressed him ; he had 
been so deep in thought 

"I beg your pardon," he said; "what did you 
say?" 

" Have you heard that Dr. Green has left Wetherly 
suddenly ?" 

" I heard some talk of the kind ; but I daresay it's 
some little village wonder, and we shall see him all right 
again to-night or to-morrow. But I must go back to 
the mill," he said, rising, "and encounter again that 
fierce dog, for I have an old body to see there who will 
be terribly disappointed if I don't go. She is quite a 
cripple, and could not open the door to you, Miss 
Braintree ; and I suppose her daughter was out" 

" I own I shall have some dread of paying another 
visit there," said Mildred. 

" Yes, you certainly were not very pleasantly received. 
I know Nero can be very disagreeable when he likes. 
I thought I heard you speaking discoiuteously to some 
out " 
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" And so you kindly came to my release," said Mildred, 
looking up at him with that glorious smile so especially 
her own. 

"I had that happiness," he answered, with a graver 
tone than she had spoken in ; and then shaking hands 
with her and Mrs. Walton, he took his leave. Stopped 
at the gate by lame Robin in his wheel-chair, he had 
come, he said, to thank Mrs. Walton for it ; it was his 
first drive in it, and he liked it so much. Mildred had 
seen him from the window, and ran out to him; and 
as Mr. Hope, walking away, saw another pair of grate- 
ful eyes raised to her face, and her look of ineffable ten- 
derness bent on the poor lame boy, he murmured, — 

" Yet earth has angels, though their frames are moulded, 
But of such clay as fashions all below ; 
Though harps are wanting, and bright pinions folded, 
We know them by the love-light on their brow." 





CHAPTER X 




|ND Mrs. M'Crowther was right, — Dr. Green did 
not return that day, nor the next, nor tbe 
one after; and Dorothy had a troublesome 
time of it, for the visits to the house were incessant; tbe 
tradespeople were clamorous for their bills, and all and 
everyone was begging to know where he was, where 
they could write to him, and whether he was ever 
coming back. At length Dorothy said she had had a letter 
from him ; he had been sent for abroad to a relation,— 
" a very rich relation," said Dorothy, with emphasis, who 
was dying, and master was his only relative, and he 
would be home in a day or two : and then she went 
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back into the lonely kitchen (she had let the boy go 
home, foiw there was nothing to do) and sat down there, 
with the tears running down her aged face, and prayed 
that God would forgive her the lies she was telling, — 
''for his sake, for his sake that's dead and gone, my 
poor, dear master !" — ^if she could but keep the son's 
credit for his sake, that name so honoured and beloved 
by her ; — oh ! if she could keep it imsullied ; but it was 
beyond Dorothy's power ; say as she would that " poor 
master was so worried at being kept so, but this very 
rich relation would not allow him to leave him ; but he 
.expected him every moment to die, and then he would 
return directly," no one believed her, and so she 
passed the long, lonely days, reading over and over 
again the letters he sent her without any address, and so 
different from those she invented, in the last of which 
he sent her a little money for herself, bidding her buy 
the food she wanted, for he feared they would not give 
her credit at Crosby's ; and she was to kill oflf the poultry 
for her own use, and make herself as happy and com- 
fortable as she could; if she wanted him much, she 
could write him, under cover, to a friend of his in 
Chancery Lane, and he should get the letter. It was 

\2 
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like his strange character, that in his own trouble he 
should think of her : he had been an excellent and most 
devoted son to his father, and felt that he could not do 
too much for the woman who had served that &ther so 
long and faithfully ; and since the old man's death, he 
had been, as I have before said, like a son to his old 
servant, — and though his numerous faults had prevented 
her from loving him as she had loved his father, she could 
not but feel some affection for one who was so unvary- 
ingly kind to her : and so her gratitude to him, added 
to her love for his father's memory, kept her in the 
house waiting and watching for him, refusing any solici- 
tations to go out, or the temptation to go for awhile to 
her own friends, for fear he should return in her ab- 
sence, and there would be no one to receive him. 

And Mr. Marsh had been called in to attend little 
Norah M*Crowther, and had pronounced that she had 
injured her spine, and he feared it would be long, if ever, 
before she recovered. Of course, this was a serious 
blow to Mrs. M'Crowther ; not only was her right hand 
in a manner gone, but her work was added to by the 
necessity to wait on the perfectly helpless child, — and, 
according to her usual custom, she resented this mis- 
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fortime upon everyone, so that she had scarcely a civil 
word for anybody, much less for the unhappy little suf- 
ferer who was the cause of her distress. Sad, indeed, 
would have been the days of the poor child but for Mil- 
dred: each day, regularly, did she come with fresh 
flowers and books, fruit, or some nice little delicacy 
made by herself for the little invalid; round her room 
were coloured prints and illuminated texts, to make 
something brighter for her eyes to look on than the 
whitewashed walls of her small bedroom, brought by her 
thoughtful friend; never a day passed but something 
fresh came, so that none could tell how she longed to 
hear that quick but gentle tread upon the stairs, that 
bright, cheerful voice saying, — 

"It's only me, Norah." Oh! how the little warm- 
hearted Irish maiden worshipped her ! how she held the 
white, cool, dimpled hand between her own poor little 
burning ones, and kissed it and laid it lovingly against 
her cheek, till Mildred would laugh and say — 

" Little goose, you must let me have my hand, or I 
shall not be able to hang up this new pretty picture for 
you. See, is it not pretty ? Do you know what it is 
about?" 

12 — 2 
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" I do not," answered the child, but gazing with plea- 
sure at the bright coloured print; " will you tell me?" 

"Yes." 

That was so delightful. Mildred told her about the pic- 
tures so charmingly ; if they were uot illustrations of a &ct, 
but a mere group, perhaps, of children gathering flowers, or 
some such thing, she would make some tale about it of 
her own invention ; but when they were from Scripture 
or history, then she told it in sweet simple language to 
suit the comprehension of her little auditor, and it was 
from that kind voice that Norah had first learnt the Bible 
stories and the holy lessons they taught 

" Well, then," she began, " in the far-off land in which 
I tell you the people of the Bible lived, beneath that hot 
glowing Syrian sun, a little boy went out to his father 
where the bright golden com was being reaped, and he 
had not stayed long in the field when he cried out, * Oh, 
my head ! my head !' and the father, fiightened at his 
cry, said to a lad, * carry him to his mother :' he thought 
the mother would know best what to do with the tender 
little child, but his illness was beyond her skill; she 
could only nurse him, and I dare say sit with teaifiil eyes 
watching him as he faded away, for the holy Bible tells 
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us ' he sat on her kne^ till noon, and then died ;' and 
then she found he was really gone from her, this Httle 
boy, who had been given her as a reward for her kind- 
ness to one of God's prophets. You remember my tell- 
ing you of a child who was given to a poor woman by 
Elisha, don't you ?" 

'^ Sure I do, and this is the one, and to lose him again 
directly seems very hard." 

" Well, you'll see. She remembered the miracle the 
man of God had performed with her oil, and she believed 
in him and his power, and thought he could restore her 
child to her, so she asked her husband to let her have an 
ass to ride on, that she might go to him; and he wondered 
why, but she did not tell him, because I dare say she was 
afraid he would be certain to have his child given back, 
and he might, after all, be disappointed; so, tired and 
weary as she must have felt after her anxious watching of 
the boy, she rode to Mount Carmel, the place where 
Elisha was, and there she knelt at his feet, and with 
words of entreaty, and even of anger in her great sorrow, 
bade him restore her her child ; and he told his servant 
to take his staff and lay it on the child's face to bring 
him back to life, but she would not be satisfied with that -^ 
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she would believe in the prophet's power only, and 
would not leave him until he promised to come with her; 
but the servant went on before him as his master had 
bade him, and laid the staff on his face, but no light 
came,back to the eyes, no colour to the pallid lips, the 
boy was dead. It was no use, the servant thought, he 
would go back and tell his master so ; and as he went 
back he met him with the mother, and said, * The child 
had not awakened ;' and Elisha went up to the room 
where the child lay on his little bed, and soon by his 
powerful touch, power given him by God, you know, the 
life of the little child came back to him, and here you 
see the picture. He told his servant, saying, * Call this 
Shunamite,' and he called her, and when she was come 
he said, * Take up thy son.' Think of her joy, Norah, to 
see her darling alive and well again ; but first, before she 
even rushes to take him in her arms and press his trem- 
bling lips to hers again, she falls, as you see in the pic- 
ture, at the feet of the man of God who had wrought this 
great mercy for her ; she does not forget in her joy Him 
to whom she owes it, but blesses and thanks Him fiis^ 
and then takes up her son." 

" Oh, sure that is a purty story, dear miss ; there are 
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no such persons to come and cure us now," said the poor 
child, with a weary sigh. 

"Well, God lets doctors cure people now, love, you 
know ; they could not, with all their skill, cure them if 
God would not give them power ; and so we have only, 
when we are ill, to pray to God to bless the means used 
for our cure, and then quietly and patiently wait the 
result" 

" Will He let the doctor cure me, think you ?" 

" I hope so, and I think so, for you are young, and 
youth is always in favour of recovery. I must run away 
now, for Mrs. Walton is lonely without me. I have hung 
the picture where you can see it nicely, have I not ? — and 
to-morrow I hope to bring you something I have been 
making for you. I shall not tell you what it is, you must 
try and guess. Good bye, dear." 

" Good bye. God lets his angels cotne to see people 
still, I do believe," said the child, raising her eyes so full 
of love and gratitude to the beautiful face bending over 
her, which to her was indeed as the face of an angel. 
With a tearful smile Mildred pressed her lips on her 
forehead and hurried away. She had but faint hope of 
the poor child ever getting about again if she lived, and 
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it seemed more sad to l^lildred that she should remain a 
cripple for life, than that her little innocent spirit should 
take its fli^t to Him who gave it ; and Norah lay look- 
ing at the picture and thinking of the stoiy, till it seemed 
all to change, and the Shunamite woman was Mildred, 
and the old preset assumed the face and figure of Mr. 
Hope, and the form of the child on the bed seemed to 
grow brighter and brighter, till its whiteness was too 
dazzling to gaze on ; then the other figures faded quite 
away, and the child was an angel soaring slowly away 
into a vast sky of intense blue, and Norah was asleep. 

When Mildred reached home she found Mrs. Walton 
busy with letters which had just arrived, reading them 
with a vexed and anxious look on her face. She did not 
raise her head or speak when Mildred entered the room, 
but sat with knit brow reading them over and over again. 
Mildred went quietly out of the room, took off her hat, 
and brought her work, a large basket full of serious-look- 
ing, plain work, which her nimble fingers were always 
employed on when no more active employment engaged 
her, and she sat there quietly while the old lady read 
and pondered over her correspondence. At length she 
said — 
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" Mildred, Neville caught cold the day he left, he says ; 
he has been coughing ever since." 

" Has he? — ^he looks delicate," answered Mildred. 

" Do you think so ?" she asked, with some eagerness. 
" What do you mean ? — ^naturally delicate health ?" 

" Yes, I thought so, but I am no judge, you know." 

" I hope he is not; he's a clever fellow, he would soon 
leam anything he was taught. How much better it 
would be for him to come down here and leam farming, 
than to be starving in an office in London. I shall write 
and propose it to him." 

" AVhat, to give up his situation ?" asked Mildred. 

"Yes, to be sure, it's a paltry thing; he'd do better 
here in any way." 

Mildred made no answer, but thought that if Eardley 
accepted this proposal it would greatly destroy the com- 
fort of their.home, so she hoped he would not, and was 
therefore slightly embarrassed, ^hen, after a pause, Mrs. 
Walton said — 

" You would like it, would you not, Mildred ?" 

Mildred was very honest, she could not bear to say 
what she did not mean, but at the same time she could 
not bear to be rude, or say anything to woimd acLYOiv^'^ 
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feelings, so she had to thmk for a second before she 
answered. 

^' We are so happy alone, dear, that I am afi:aid of any 
change making us less so." 

" You are very good to say so, but you must be very 
tired of a captious, selfish old woman like me for your 
only companion." 

" Do I seem so ?*' said Mildred. 

" No, you certamly do not, but still I wish it, Mildred, 
and I feel sure that is enough for your loving obedience 
to make you wish it too, or, at least, to act in accordance 
with my wish, and, if he comes, make this a happy 
home." 

"Any visitor of yours would claim attention from me, 
Mrs. Walton, how much more a relative ?*' 

"Good girl, I will wite to-night Go and tell Hyder 
we will dine in here to-day." 

She waited until Mildred had gone out of the room 
and closed the door; then she rose, and putting one 
letter into her pocket, tore the others in several pieces, 
and then lighting a match, she threw it amongst them, 
and watched them bum to ashes, but one piece had 
^Jen outside the fender which she did not see. Some 
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time afierwardfli when Mildred was deamng the room for 
the dumer suoid picking up the litter which she had made 
with her woik, she saw the piece of tfie torn letter, and 
was about to throw it into the little basket she was col- 
lecting the bits in, when a word or two caught her eye, 
which made her glance up quickly at Mrs. Walton, and 
then put the piece hastily in her pocket 
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CHAPTER XL 



j|R. HOPE did not get home that day until just 
as the dinner was being put on the table. He 
dined always early to please his sisters, though 
he would greatly have preferred a late dinner, but he 
never permitted his tastes to interfere with theirs. 

"Well, Philip, dear," said Ruth, "just in time; Felicia 
said she was sure you would be, but I was just beginning 
to think how late you were, and that the dinner I ordered 
for you expressly, which I was sure you would like so 
much, would all be spoilt" 

"What is it, Ruth? — turtle soup and venison, and 
golden pippin pie ?" 
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''Oh, nOy dear Philip, nothing so expensive as that 
Now Tm afiraid you've been counting on it^ though what 
should make you think I should order an3rthing so ex- 
travagant I can't imagine ; so you won't, of course, enjoy 
the simple thing I have got for you." 

" No, of course I shan't, it's very provoking ; what 
could have put such extravagant thoughts in my head, I 
wonder?" he said gravely, though a Httle roguish smile 
lingered at the comers of his mouth. 

" It's very provoking 1 Only think, ^Felicia, dear," she 
said, as Miss Hope entered the room, '' Philip has got 
back in time — ^ 

" Is that provoking, R^th ?" said Miss Hope, smiling, 
and laying her delicate hand on her brother's. 

"No, that's not provoking; but he's made up his 
mind for such a grand dinner, and I've got quite a simple 
one, though a very favourite one, as I thought to sur- 
prise him. Isn't it too vexatious ?" 

" I've no doubt he'll enjoy whatever you've got, Ruth ; 
he generally does, I'm sure." 

" Yes, certainly, dear Philip is not difficult to please." 

"And here comes the dinner," said Mr. Hope, "so 
we will see what delicacy Ruth has provided, aaxdl^w^ 
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endeavour to do justice to it Tve got fiist-iate sance 
for it" 

" Hunger sauce, eh ! dear?" said Miss Hope as they 
took their places at table. 

" Yes, that's it, dear, stewed lamb and peas, first rate, 
Ruthey; I declare I think I like it better than turtle soap 
and venison." 

"I am glad, dear," said poor innocent Miss Ruth, 
brightening up at once ; she was not one of the jokiiig 
order of beings, life was for her too earnest, too fiill of 
serious worries of daily vexations and anxieties, for her 
to see any fun in anything : she was always readier to 
weep with those that wept than to rejoice with those who 
rejoiced, and the bright joyous nature of her brother, his 
love of whim and hearty appreciation of a joke, she could 
not understand, although by its brightness, their home was 
made the cheerful home it was ; she had taken quite seri- 
ously her brother's suggestion about the dinner, and really 
thought he expected the delicacies he had named ; it was 
therefore a thorough relief to her mind, to find he was not 
disappointed with the more homely fare she had provided 

"Has any news of Dr. Green been heard yet?" asked 
Miss Hope. 
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" No, not any more than I told you ; poor old Dorothy 
sajrs he is gone to the death bed of a rich relative — ^poor 
old woman, she wishes people to think he is coming into 
a property." 

"Why does she ?" asked Ruth. 

" Because his tastes have been a little too luxiuiant for 
his means, I fancy." 

" Indeed, but he had an excellent practice ; I thought 
him quite a rich man." 

" So the tradespeople thought, Ruth, and trusted him 
accordingly, but it appears he is a man of sham, and I 
fear they will aU lose their money." 

" Dear, dear, how very sad !" said Ruth ; " I always 
thought him a strange man, but not unprincipled." 

" Oh ! I don't think he set out to swindle the folks 
out of their money, he meant to pay ; but the fact is, he 
has indulged his expensive tastes to such an extent, and 
kept such an extravagant table that it would have re- 
quired an income double his to keep it up. When I 
was there, and he made me stop, and have what he called 
lunch, there were all sorts of expensive luxuries, and 
two or three sorts of wine ; you know I never drink any- 
thing in the middle of the day, but he pressed rat dx^-adr 
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fully to do so, so to oblige him, I took some, and to own 
the honest truth, I took the opportunity while he was 
called out to some one in the surgery, to throw the second 
glass out of the window ; even the one I did drink made 
me so^ sleepy, I felt I must have a good long walk to 
wake me up." 

" That was lucky then for poor old Matthews and his 
wife," said Miss Ruth. 

" Yes, poor old things : all things work together for 
good, eh, Felicia ?" 

" Yes, dear, daily I see that," answered his sister, with 
a gentle smile, " what is that poor old woman going to 
do?" 

" I suppose she will go and live with her daughter, but 
I am going to see her this afternoon, and then I shall be 
able to tell you her arrangements." 

" I will send a trifle by you dear, then, to help to buy 
her mourning ; those sort of people think so much of 
going into black for their friends, it adds really to their 
grief if they cannot" 

" Oh ! yes, I know they do. Well, Ruth, have we got 
the golden pippin pie to follow." 

" That we have not, dear ; but a cherry pie with some 
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superb cream, that Mrs. Franklin has sent you for a 
present" 

" What a praiseworthy woman !" 

" She says you was so terrible good to little David," 
said Miss Hope smiling ; " so this is a small offering of 
gratitude." 

" I am very much obliged to her, I*m sure, I must be 
kind to little David again." 

" Oh ! Philip, I am sure you are not kind to people for 
what you can get," said Ruth. 

" Am I not, Ruth ? do you not think I'd some idea of 
lamb and peas, when I brought you in that lovely moss 
rose this morning ?" 

" No, I am sure you had not, it was only because you 
knew I liked roses, and you try to please everyone." 

" Well, I hope my fate will not be that of the man and 
his donkey," said Mr. Hope. 

" That it never can be, I am sure, Philip, dear," an- 
swered his eldest sister, looking fondly at him : " such 
wise efforts to please as yours, must always ensure suc- 
cess." 

Mr. Hope made a most profound bow in acknowledg- 
ment of his sister's compliment, and aftei a \\\?\^ xsisst^ 
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light chit chat they finished their dinner, and Mr. Hope 
went off to Mrs. Mathews. 

Though the roads were still muddy firom the excessive 
rain that had fallen, it was fine over head, and Mr. Hope 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy his walk; his was one of 
those happy natures that found enjoyment in the simplest 
things, and took a real pleasure in what some persons 
would not ever have noticed : passionately fond of floweis, 
each wild one that he passed had a charm for him ; he 
knew all their names, and would say that a country 
walk never seemed dull to him, for he met so many ac- 
quaintances, who nodded their pretty heads to him firom 
every bank, and hedgerow; and that he could assert, which 
was more than he believed any one else could, that 
everyone of his acquaintances was beautiful ; so that his 
walk this afternoon with the bright sun shining over head, 
and a pleasant breeze preventing it being too warm, and 
the birds singing their lovely songs, and fl)dng firom tree 
to tree, as though on some business, which must be ac- 
complished before sundown — gave him a sensation of 
thorough enjoyment 

Every now and then he stopped to look at one of his beau- 
tiful acquaintances, who appeared to him to have a new 
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dress, or he would stop to listen to the thrilling song of a 
lark, and watch its flight up into the deep blue sky above 
him, or to look at the gambols of a little squirrel in one 
of the large beech trees, or some gorgeously painted but- 
terfly amusing itself in the path before him, feeling a genuine 
hearty delight in all this which made the walk from We- 
therly to St Catherine's a pleasant, cheerful one to him, 
which would to many have been most solitary and dull. 
One large farm was the only building lying between this 
village and this little hamlet, and only a hearty lover of 
nature, such as Mr. Hope, could have enjoyed such a walk. 
He was perhaps thinking of the possibility of a companion 
returning with him, which may have occasioned a certain 
blank expression when he opened the cottage door, and 
found only the new-made widow, and the woman who 
was staying with her. After talking for some time with 
them, and giving his sister's present to the old woman, he 
asked if Miss Braintree had been to see her lately. 

" She was here a day or two afore I lost my poor man, 
but she ain't been since," she answered ; " and I don't 
know as she knows he's gone ; I wish she did." 

" Oh, I will tell her, if you wish it," said Mr. Hope. 

" I do wish it, if you please, sir ; because she i& ^q 
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kind and so cheery. A visit from her seems to do one 
so much good. You and she is terribly alike for that, 
sir. There^s several kind folks as comes to see me, and 
very kind they be ; but they don't seem cheerful, like 
you and Miss ; it's a gift it strikes me." 

" Yes ; it's a great happiness to oneself and others, to 
have a cheerful disposition, dame ; I believe those who 
are blessed with one, act on society as the sun acts on 
the earth — ^brightening, warming, and bringing to perfec- 
tion buds and blossoms which would otherwise wither 
and die." 

" Sure ;" answered the old woman, shaking her head 
and looking very wise, though she had not arrived quite 
at the sense of the last words, for Mr. Hope had been 
more thinking aloud than addressing his auditor at that 
moment, thinking of some such cheerful spirit which 
acted like the sun on him, fostering and encouraging all 
of good in his nature, and acting as a stimulus to eveiy 
exertion. 

He rose then, to go, but stood some time longer, for 
the woman who was with Mrs. Matthews, began a long 
tale of Mildred's goodness to a young lad, who, tempted 
by bad companions, had taken to drinking, thereby 
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nearly breaking his mother's heart, and how Mildred had 
offered to teach him to read and write in the evenings, 
and by so doing, led him away from temptation, and that 
now he was as steady and good a lad as was in the 
village ; "and then, my boy, Jemmy, too," continued the 
woman ; " she's been and got him employment at Mrs. 
Walton's, though she had said nothing would make her 
employ our boys, 'cause father was a bit unsteady once, 
and Jack, he runned away to sea ; but that ere dear 
young lady, she talked her over, telling her all mustn't be 
blamed for one, and so Jemmy's got employed, and a 
great blessing it is to me." 

Mr. Hope could not rudely interrupt her, and so 
waited until she had quite finished speaking, with his 
hand on the door, ready to open it. He had always 
thought this woman's voice particularly harsh and dis- 
agreeable, but somehow, to-day it was softer and plea- 
santer, and he said, as he wished her good-bye : — 

"If Jemmy stays a month at Mrs. Walton's with a good 
character, I will give him a present. Tell him to come 
to the Vicarage — encouragement often does a great deal 
of good." 

" Thank you, sir, kindly : I will be sure to tell Kvksl, 
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Miss Braintree will be pleased if he do stay and behave 
well, but that old Bradford's so dreadful set against him, 
he wouldn't have employed him if he could have helped 
it, only he'll do anything for Miss. She can make him 
do just as she likes." 

" She seems very clever," said Mr. Hope, " at least 
m your opinion ; but I must go, so good-bye," and shak- 
ing old Mathews kindly by the hand, and promising to 
come and see her again soon, he left the cottage. 

In her own rocmi sat Mildred Braintree, holding in her 
hand the piece of paper she had picked up on the parlour 
floor. She was sitting there, thinking what was the best 
thing to do. She had become possessed of a secret, at 
least of something which she felt sure Mrs. Walton did 
not want her to know, and whether to tell her that she 
had discovered it or not, was the subject which now dis- 
tressed her. 

"Can I," she thought, "remain with her day after 
day, and pretend unconsciousness, and yet how worried 
she will be, to find I know, what for some reason 
she wishes to conceal from me; and yet, I may be 
wrong in my conjectures — there is not much said 
here — it would be simply nothing, if I had not had my 
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suspicions previously awakened ;" and she read for the 
twentieth time the portion of the letter — ^it was only a 
few lines : — 

"belonging to Mildred, 
your adopted 

No more search 
be made, and your 

will remain — " 
"No more search be made," she repeated. "Then 
that man was enquiring for me ; and if so, why has she 
not told me, and why will no more search be made ? 
Oh ! how eamesUy I wish I had never seen this. I have 
no wish to leave my happy home, here; but still, I 
should be glad to have the mystery which surrounds me 
solved; and yet I feel wretched to think I have read 
what was never meant for my eye — it seems like a dis- 
honoumble action — ^no one would believe that I had no 
idea, when I picked this up, that it was a portion of Mrs. 
Walton's correspondence. I will destroy it, as she in- 
tended to do," she said, at length, half aloud ; " and 
try to forget it She has been a mother to me, and 
acted for my good always. Let me trust her still." 
And rising from her seat, she ran down to the 
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kitchen, on pretence of some order to Hyder, and 
threw the little piece of paper which had caused her 
such disquiet, into the fire, and saw its blackened re- 
mains fly up the broad chimney. 

Nothing occurred to disturb after this the even tenor of 
her way for some days. She continued her visits to poor 
Norah, whose state did not improve, and endured, with 
her usual forbearance, the sharp unpleasant remarks made 
by Mrs. M'Crowther, which always seemed to imply that 
Mildred was the sole cause of Norah's illness, and the 
consequent inconvenience it caused her. 

One morning, a letter came for Mrs. Walton, in the hand- 
writing which Mildred now knew was Neville Eardley's, 
and with great anxiety she waited to hear the news. 

" He will come," said Mrs. Walton, with a smile of 
satisfaction ; " I am so glad ; he will get well here. He 
talks of his cough being bad, and feeling weak ; but we 
shall set him to rights, — shall we not, Mildred?' 

" We will try," said Mildred. She could not say what 
was in her heart, because she knew it would wound her 
good old friend \ but to her the announcement was any. 
thing but pleasing; all the comfort of the home in 
which she had been so happy would be destroyed, she 
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felt sure, and the shadow of a great cloud seemed to 
her to be hanging over them all. But on Mrs. Walton 
the news seemed to have a surprising effect : she was 
brighter and more active than Mildred had ever seen 
her, and seemed never tired of making preparations for 
and talking of her expected guest. He was to have the 
same room as before ; but she should have the dogcart, 
and go to Lydden to see for some thicker curtains for 
it, against the winter. 

"It shall be just as you arranged it before for him, 
Mildred; it looked so comfortable," she said. "And 
now, will you just run down to Bradford's cottage, and 
tell him I shall want him to drive me to Lydden, to- 
morrow, directly after breakfast, so he must arrange 
everything accordingly." 

"When does Mr. Eardley come, then?" asked Mil- 
dred. 

" In about a week or ten days ; but I want to have 
everything ready, — people of my age must never post- 
pone what they want to see done. You need not go to 
Bradford till after dinner, if you mean that." 

"It will suit me rather better then; for I have 
several things to do : I could not make the butter up 
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before breakfast, it was so soft; I should like to get 
that done, — and I have a hen to sit, and many little 
things to do.** 

" Very well, then, after dinner will do ; only be sure 
you do not forget it, for Bradford likes to know a long 
time beforehand when he has anything to do out of his 
ordinary work. You may tell him Mr. Eardley is coming; 
he will be pleased." 

Mildred, usually so willing to do anything — so quick 
and ready to fulfil the smallest request of her old 
friends — ^felt inclined to postpone her visit to Bradford's 
cottage, from a vague unreasoning feeling that she could 
not define herself, — only it had connexion with Eardlejr, 
with the arrangements for his permanent residence at 
Fairlawn ; but she never, by any chance, disputed an 
order of Mrs. Walton's, so as soon as dinner was over 
she put on her hat and went down to the bailiflfs cottage. 

In the large kitchen, where Neville Eardley had sat, 
Mildred found Bradford. He was just going out, he 
said, " but he was main glad to see her : would she sit 
down a bit ;" so Mildred sat down to please him, and 
when she had told her errand, was vexed, much as she 
liked him, to see his delight 
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"Hear, now! the old missus was doing right; now 
she'd die peaceful, and rest in her grave, which it*s my 
belief she would not if she hadn't a seen to that poor 
yoimg man. I'm right down glad ; he will be nice company 
for you, and dear and dear, by-and-bye. Oh, yes, — 
'ooray ! I see it all ! — God bless us all !" and he jumped 
up and ran round the kitchen, and sat down again, and 
seemed to find it impossible to express his satisfaction, 
until Mildred could not bear to see him, and felt so an- 
noyed that she was glad to make an excuse to return, 
and positively returned to the house as nearly in a bad 
temper as she had ever been. 





CHAPTER XIII. 




EVILLE EARDLEY had airivecL In the green- 
room, ^inth the pretty paper and the snow- 
white curtains, and the couch so thoughtfully 
pro\'ided by Mildred, and the hazel eyes of his dead 
mother gazing from her lovely picture at him, in that 
room he vras installed, and under Bradford's tutelage he 
had began to learn farming. On the first morning of 
his arrival at the Rectory house, Mildred handed him 
again the little Bible with the place found ; but the next 
morning he went out directly after breakfast, on some 
farming business, and every morning after he was always 
too busy at tliat time to join them. If Mildred had 
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thought him delicate before, she thought him ill now, so 
thin and haggard was his face, so hollow his frequent 
cough. Yes, she could foresee another disappointment 
for her old friend ; she could see, while Mrs. Walton 
could not, or would not see, that all schemes for the 
future as regarded Eardley were only so much waste of 
thought and time — ^his days on earth, she felt, were num- 
bered — and though she could not like him, she felt for 
him, and for her whose hopes seemed centred in him. 
It was fully evident to her now what Mrs. Walton wished, 
indeed she scrupled not to say, with one of those smiles 
which so rarely lit up her face : 

" Some day, when you and Neville own this farm, you 
will cut down that old tree or alter this walk ; but I 
shall not know it, nor mind it if I did. I shall die^ 
knowing that you two, the only beings I care for on 
earth, are happy together. I shall believe that you will 
honour my memory, and sometimes together visit my last 
resting-place." And Mildred would answer : 

" Let us not talk or think of such things ; time enough 
when I have to bear you to it ; I need not think of it 
before." 

"Then you do care for me, Mildred?" she would 
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ask, earnestly; "and when I am gone, you will not 
hear me blamed, or believe anyone who may say I have 
wronged you :" and as Mildred fervently answered 
" No," the hot blood would mount to her temples, for 
she could put some meaning to those words now, — the 
judgment after death had convinced her that some 
search had been made for her, and that for some reason 
Mrs. Walton had prevented it being pursued ; it ac- 
counted so well for the many times in which she had 
so anxiously asked her if she believed she had always 
done her best for her. 

It was curious; and, but for the disappointment it 
must give Mrs. Walton, amusing to Mildred to see the 
sort of determination with which Neville Eardley re- 
fused to like her — the rude things he would say — the 
want of grace with -which he performed every little office 
for her that Mrs. Walton urged him to do, and his 
ingenious devices to escape ever being alone \\dth her. 

Whether this or his continued ill-health became at last 
apparent to Mrs. Walton, there was, after he had been 
some weeks at Fairlawn, a painful, worried look in her 
face, and an anxious, unquiet manner which was strangely 
different from her behaviour on his first arrival : truly, as 
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Mildred had foretold, the peace and comfort of their 
home was gone. 

The only really happy person was old Bradford. His 
face was a sight to see ; one broad grin of satisfaction 
lighted every feature, to have Master Eardley about 
with him, " to know now for sure that when his bones 
was in the churchyard the farm would still be managed 
his way, that no stranger would come with a parcel o' 
new-fangled ways," was an intense joy to him, and he 
did not see the lowering clouds or dream that a bitter 
disappointment was coming for him and the old mistress 
he had served so long and well. 

The summer had faded away, the golden com was ripe 
for harvest, and in any farm each hand had more than 
enough work to do ; the crops were looking splendid, 
and a rich harvest was expected. 

It was Sunday evening, and the reaping at Fairlawn 
was to commence on Monday. Mrs. Walton had said, 
" Let us have one walk through the com before it goes : 
I like that pathway through the wheat so much." 

So the three were strolling down it, one at a time, Mil- 
dred first, Eardley next, and Mrs. Walton behind. Milded 
was a long way in front, and had met some little village 
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duld, wlioai she was kneding down beside to kiss and 
talk ta 

" How fond Mildred is of children," said Mrs. Walton, 
" and how fond they are of her ; but then everyone loves 
her, she's the Village IdoL" 

"Yes, what they see in her puzzles me, I'm sick 
of her name. That old idiot, Bradford, is always 
going on like a Bedlamite about her, throwing out all 
sorts of insinuations, but it's waste of time, she's not 
my money, I see neither beauty nor anjrthing else in 
her." 

" You mean that, Neville ? — ^mean that you do not see 
a goodness, a sweetness above all praise ? — ^that you do 
not see that her life is made up of a constant forgetful- 
ness of self and loving help to others ?" 

" No ; I see that she's sharp enough, and knows which 
side her bread is buttered, and is trying to keep well 
with you," he answered, in his low, sweet voice, so at 
variance with his rough words. 

"Nonsense, nonsense, boy, you don't know what 
you're talking about," she answered, in the old sharp 
tone which had once been her customary mode of 
speech; "you don't know how much you have to thank 
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her for. It would ill become you to speak one word 
against her/' 

" I know I shall get wrong with you if I do," he an- 
swered, with a light mocking laugh. " How you came 
to burden yourself with her I cannot think ; the Union 
would have been the proper place for her." 

Mrs. Walton stopped, and laid her hand on Neville's 
shoulder. 

" Stay a moment and hear me, Neville : I love you 
for your mother's sake ; I would now, orphan as you are, 
make you as a son to me, but you must never repeat those 
words again. If you cannot like my Mildred, as I once 
hoped you would, at least love and treat her like a sister, 
for I love her as a child." 

Again he laughed and shook the hand from his 
shoulder as he walked on again, whistling carelessly 
and pulling oflf the ears of com, rubbing them in his 
hand and eating them, till they had passed out of the 
field, and then they could all walk together again. As 
he came up with Mildred he said — 

" Do you make a point of kissing all the dirty little 
girls in the village, Miss Braintree ?" 

" Not the dirty ones, Mr. Eardley ; those I only long 
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to take home and wash, and then kiss ; but that little 
rosebud IVe just been speaking to is always clean and 
kissable." 

" Umph ! you make your kisses vay cheap.** 

" Valueless aitides are generally cheap, arc they not?" 
she answered, laughing. 

'' Now you don't think them valudess." 

"Don't I?" 

" No, you know you don'L" 

",I do not know it, because I have never stopped to 
think on a subject of such trifling importance ; but I sup- 
pose if anyone really loved me very much, they would 
not call my kisses valueless. I am speaking of them as an 
article of general merchandise, and I cannot flatter myself 
that even the little children in this village would give 
their halfpence for them as willingly as for barley sugar 
kisses; but we are talking very foolishly, are we not, 
Mrs. Walton ? You will wish you had not brought us 
out with you if we entertain you with such talk." 

" Indeed I hardly know what you said, I was thinking 
of something very different," said Mrs. Walton. 

" Who is this very pretty girl ? — she sits near us in 
church,'' said Eardley, suddenly. 
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A figure came over a stile in the field, and ap- 
proached them, 

"Her name is Laura Mason," said Mildred, in an 
under tone, for she was close upon them. She sprang 
forward when she saw Mildred, saying — 

" Oh, you dear thing, I haven't seen you for an age ! 
I do want to speak to you so very particularly. Can 
you come to-morrow to me, or may I come to you?" 

"Whichever you like," said Mildred; "in the after- 
noon — all the morning I shall be very busy." 

" You darling, you've always got such an awfiil lot to 
do. Well, I'll come to you about four o'clock ;" and 
glancing up with her large blue eyes at Mr. Eardley, and 
then turning away her head again with an evident con- 
sciousness that she was being admired, she snatched up 
Mildred's hand and kissed it, and with a word or two of 
recognition to Mrs. Walton, she hurried on. 

"Another of your adorers. Miss Braintree?" asked 
Eardley. 

" Oh, I think Laura adores every one," she answered. 

" What a nice young lady ! Would she adore me, do 
you think?" 

" I should not like to go so far as to say that " ^d 
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Mildred, smiling; ''but what I mean is, that she ex- 
presses herself very warmly to every one, and she is 
naturally affectionate." 

" She's a very silly thing, I think," said Mrs. Walton; 
" silly, giddy girl, I've no patience with her.'* 

" She's remarkably pretty, and may therefore be for- 
given some silliness," answerd Eardley. 

" I don't see that," said his aunt, " neither do I see 
her beauty, she's got such a baby face," 

" She's the prettiest girl in Wetherly," said Eardley. 

"There's no accounting for taste," said Mrs. Walton, 
shari>ly, thrusting open the garden gate. "I'm glad 
we're home, I'm tired; let's have tea directly, Mil- 
dred." 

" Yes, that you shall, dear. Sit down here, and let 
me take your things upstairs, and she removed Mrs. 
Walton's boimet and shawl, and pressed her lips on her 
forehead, for again the anxious troubled look was on her 
f;icc which had so often shaded it lately, and then before 
she left the room she closed the window, for she saw 
Ivarvilcy shi\-er and begin to cough. 

•* Thank >*ou," he said, " the evenings get chilly or I 
am i^et uliarly so, I don't know what's come to me lately, 
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I used not to know what cold meant," and he sighed as 
he spoke. Then Mildred, raising her eyes to his, gave 
him, for the first time, OQe of her radiant smiles as she 
answered — 

" But you are a Londoner, remember ! and the country 
always seems so much colder to them, you must not let 
that disfcourage you." 

He started as though he had received an electric shock, 
so astounding was the power, so wonderful it seemed to 
him, the change that smile effected in her face ; why she 
was beautiful ! how was it he had never thought so be- 
fore ? He answered with greater gentleness and courtesy 
than he had ever done. 

" I should be glad to believe anything. Miss Braintree, 
which would make me feel otherwise than I do." 

" A little longer residence in our pure air will make a 
difference soon, I hope, and send away the troublesome 
cough ; but do you take that medicine I send you every 
morning ?" she asked quite playfully, and with the bright 
loving smile again irradiating all her face, for his soflened 
tone and saddened manner had roused her tender wo- 
manly sympathies, putting away for the time all her feel- 
ings of dislike to him. 
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" You mean the rum and milk," he said, " oh ! y< 
I do drink it, it*s awfully nasty though, and I shall give 
up, if I don't get better, without it is any gratification 
you my drinking it." 

" Unless it does you good, certainly not, but I thi 
it has scarcely had a sufficient trial." 

" Well, I will persevere a little longer ; but to tell y 
the truth," he continued in a lower tone, glancing at \ 
aunt, who was lying back in her arm chair with clos 
eyes, contented to remain there any time, whilst th< 
two talked together. " To tell you the truth, I beli< 
nothing will do me good, I*m going just as my poor fat! 
went, and I don't see what's the good of trying to si 
me, we only live to die, and I can't see that it signii 
when we go, as go we must some time or other." 

" I think we should not have been allowed to discoi 
remedies," answered Mildred gently, " if we were not 
use them for the cure of complaints." 

"But the remedy for my complaint has never been foui 
my poor father was messed about for years, I suppose 
took gallons of physic, but it was no good, and upon my 
nour, what I've seen of life, has not given me a very favc 
able impression of it, or a very great desire to hold to 
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" This life, I think, we were never intended to cling 
to," answered Mildred, with a sort of timid hesitation as 
though she felt she was getting on dangerous ground. 

"Ah 1 and as to that other life — ^well, never mind, we 
won't discuss that now." 

" No, I must take up these things, and make the tea, 
for here comes Hyder with the tea-things ;" and she left 
the room, and Neville walked to the window, and stood 
gazing out into the garden, thinking more gravely 
' than he had ever perhaps thought before. Now as he 
had just become convinced in his own mind, that life was 
not worth preserving, there was dawning on him a vague 
feeling that perhaps under some circumstances it might 
be. Poor boy ! he had certainly not lived on the sunny 
side of life ; losing his mother very early, he had been 
turned adrift on the world, and been thrown amongst a 
set of hard business men, whose only aim seemed to be to 
make money, and only ambition to overreach their neigh- 
bours ; he had no tendet memories of home love and 
culture, of holy peaceful Sabbath days, which had been 
as pleasant resting places in his pilgrimage ; no memory 
of a gentle loving mother, leading his thoughts upwards 
and onwards beyond this world and its cares ; business, 
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hard matter of fact .business, was all he knew anything 
of ; a long miserable illness of his father's, terminating 
in his death, and the consequent giving up of the house, and 
transfer of himself to lodgings in the City, had all helped 
to make him look at life through a wrong and gloomy 
medium ; but all at once in this still autumn evening in 
that homely farm-house parlour, a new light had burst 
upon him, and he began to think that " goodness was no 
name, and happiness no dream." 

! He helped Mildred with the tea that evening, she play- 
fully scolding him for clumsiness, and Mrs. Walton sat be- 
side them, all the worried anxious look gone from her face^ 
giving place to a smile of perfect content, as she watched 
them, rebuilding those airy castles, which of late had 
been but ruins, and over whose destruction she had 
mourned. When she went to bed that night, she kiss^ 
them both fondly, and then turning back to kiss Mildred 
again, said, " Call me aunt, as he does." 










CHAPTER XIV. 



EERFS a foreign letter for you, dear," said Ruth 
Hope one morning when her brother came down 
to breakfast; "who can it be from? I hope 
there's nothing the matter." 

"With whom?" said her brother taking the letter from 
her. 

" Oh ! I don't know ; only, getting a letter from abroad, 
when we don't know anyone there, seems as though there 
must be something wrong." 

" Don't see it, Ruthey, can't see your argument ; how- 
ever, let's break the seal, and find out what has happened 
which has made some one, whom I don't know, write to 
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me ;" but it was some time before Miss Hope's curiosity 
was gratified — never thoroughly, for her brother read the 
letter through twice before he made any remark, and then, 
he only said, as he folded it up and placed it in his 
pocket-book, " it's from Dr. Green.'* 

In the solitude of his own room, some hours after, he 
read it again ; it was as follows : — 

" Dear Mr. Hope, — 

" You will doubtless be astonished at receiving a 
letter from me; but you have been on my mind, and 
disturbing my rest, ever since I last saw you. 

" I have a confession to make, and then an apology, 
though if my foolish joke had the effect I naturally 
intended, I fear you will scarcely accept my apology or 
speak to me again. As far as that is concerned, though, 
you may never have the opportunity — ^for it is unlikely 
we shall ever meet again kere^ and hereafter our roads 
will probably be widely diff'erent. 

" But to my confession : I persuaded you to drink 
wine that day you stayed to luncheon, contrary, as you 
assured me, to your usual custom ; into that wine I 
threw a little concoction, which I hoped would send 
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you home somewhat uncertain in step and speech, and 
more inclined for an after-dinner nap than usual. A 
poor joke, — ^was it not 2 But it had a purpose in it — a 
kindly. Christian purpose, you will own, when I tell you 
I hoped it would get wind in your parish, and that one 
of your parishioners, in whose eyes you were then a 
saint, might believe you to be a sinner. I knew what 
effect it would have on her to hear that one whom she 
had clothed in every virtue beneath the sun should be 
guilty of such a poor, low vice as that ; — ^not a grand 
crime, but a dirty little sin. I pictured how she would 
feel when, a few days after, she should see you in your 
robes, addressing your * beloved brethren,' and warning 
them against the evils of * gluttony, drunkenness,' and 
the like, and I laughed aloud at the thought. My own 
plans were, long before that, matured. I should be far 
away, I knew ; it was a little parting amusement before 
I took my leave of Wetherly for good. But now, un- 
derstand, I meant no other harm to you ; and when 
they sent to say you had not returned, I was alarmed 
and sorry, and, as I promised, ordered my boy to find 
you ; I hear now he did not go, for I went off" at once, 
and he did not care to take the trouble, as there was no 
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one to make him. From old Dorothy I hear joa 
are well and about your parish as usual; beyond 
that I know nothing, — ^for, of course, I have asked 
her no questions — so what ! detained you I know 
not, or how far my little concoction affected your healdi 
and demeanour. My last connexion with Wetherly is 
now over ; the sale of all my litde treasured household 
goods is now,' I believe, going on, — and I am henceforth 
a homeless wanderer. But the small rag of conscience I 
have left, and the poor remains of a better feeling I sup- 
pose I once possessed, induces this confession, and the 
assurance of my hasty repentance for a spiteful jest, 
which might have ended in serious consequences. For- 
give me, if you can ; you have the game, so you can 
afford to do so. 

" Yours, in real contrition, 

" Charles Green." 

Yes, over and over again he read this, for it gave him 
much to think of: first arose a sentiment of intense gra- 
titude that he had been saved from such a pitfall, and 
then the words "in whose eyes you are a saint," "she 
who has clothed you with every virtue beneath the sun," 
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raised a strange new feeling in his heart which he had never 
felt before. 

Who in the parish thus thought of him! did he mean 
Mildred? was it possible? — no, no; it was only his 
dear, kind, simple sisters who thought so well of him, 
and Dr. Green could have had no object in wishing them 
to think otherwise. Then Mildred it must be ; but how 
did Green know she thus honoured him ? — dare he act, 
on such slight testimony, go to her and say, " Will you 
let me bring you home, and with my love and care keep 
you still believipg in me ?" 

No; it was folly — ^all folly; he would forget it, tear 
the wretched letter up, forgive the spiteful jest which 
had fallen on him so harmlessly, and think of the 
whole thing no more ; he could not answer the letter — 
no address was given; and as the low, tender voice 
of his sister Felicia called him to the dinner which, 
she said, had been waiting some time for him, he tore 
the letter in a thousand fragments, saying to himself as 
he did so, — " No ; she must be mistress of my house 
while she lives ; how could I turn her out ? I will think 
no more of this folly." But no matter what he did, or 
where he went, ever and always these words kept ring- 
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ing in his cars : ** She who had clothed you with eveiy 
>-urtue beneath the sun." 

He went into the village after dinner, and walked 
past Dr. Green's cottage ; it looked very wretched and 
deserted, — the long grass on the once beautifully mown 
lawn, the creeping plants trailing on the ground, the 
little fountain, not again sparkling and playing in the 
sunshine, and weeds and flowers growing all together. 
He thought he would just stop and say a kindly word to 
Dorothy, and ask her if she could tell him where to 
>\Tite, because it would be kind just to say he forgave 
him — so he rang the bell ; it sounded hollow and ghost- 
like in the deserted house, and no one came : he rang 
again, louder, and still no answer, and then a little 
child came shyly up, and said, — 

" There ain*t no one there — Dorothy's gone." 

" Gone, my dear, — ^when did she go ?" he asked. 

"This morning she came and wished mother good- 
bye, and said everj'thing was a going to be sold, and she 
>vas a going home ; she cried dreadful, she did." 

** Oh, thank you. Then it's no use my ringing any more, 
is it ? B)'-the-bye, how is it you're not at school, Maria?" 

" 'Cause my shoes is gone to be mended." 
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"Well, but if you can be out of doors you can be at 
school" 

The child paused, and stared at him for a moment, 
and then said, — 

" These won't stay on, so far as that ;" and lifting her 
little ragged frock, she showed some pieces of leather 
which had once been boots hanging on her poor little feet. 

" Well, they certainly don't look very comfortable ; 
mind you go as soon as your others come home. Do you 
put your money in the shoe-club ?*' 

" I never has no money," she answered. 

" Poor child," he said, kindly ; "well, here's something 
to begin with. Now, mind you put it in ;" and away 
shuffled the child, too anxious to show mother to stop 
and thank him, and left Mr. Hope all imaware that he 
had not been thanked, and indifferent to all external 
things but the fact that Mildred Braintree was just ap- 
proaching him. He would have given a great deal not 
to have met her then, but it was unavoidable. How- 
ever, she came up to him in her usual bright, unem- 
barrassed manner, and said she had just come from Mrs. 
M'Crowther's, and Norah was much worse — the doctor 
now thought she could not recover. 
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" I am very sorry," he said ; " I always thought die 
child looked delicate before this accident I was just 
going to see her." 

" Do ; she will be so pleased : she talks of you so 
lovingly and gratefully : it is so kind of you to give so 
much of your time to her." 

Like an echo he seemed again to hear — "Clothed you 
with every virtue beneath the sun :" he felt the colour 
mount to his face, and dreading she should notice it, he 
wished her hastily good day, and turned away, thereby 
causing the very astonishment he wished to avoid ; but 
Mildred was too full of other thoughts to let this trifling 
circumstance move her long. 

She was on her way to Laura Mason's — ^the important 
circumstance about which she wanted to see Mildred had 
been, that she had had another letter from Gibson, and 
wanted her to tell her aunt, as she should not dare to do 
so. The old lady had instantly sent for the young man, 
and gravely demanded his intentions, when, to Laura*s 
indignation, he had declared it was only his fun, and he had 
no idea the young lady would take it for an)rthing else ; 
and he was very sorry, he was sure, etc., etc. Of course 
this was instantly communicated to Mildred, in a most dis- 
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tracted letter from Laura, and she was going to see, and 
if possible, console her. 

The foolish girl was seated, when Mildred arrived, in 
a dejected attitude, — ^her hands idly l)ring in her lap, 
her hair plainly brushed smooth to her face, and a grey 
dress on, devoid of the jaunty rose-coloured bows which 
usually brightened it up, and looking as though hope and 
happiness had departed for ever ; but before Mildred had 
talked to her for half-an-hour, she had settled that she 
was never so glad x of anything in her life — that he was 
a horrid little idiot, and she would not have married him 
if there hadn't been another man in the world ; as to 
being married at all, she had given up all idea of such a 
thing ; she thought old maids were more happy creatures 
— ^no horrid men to worry them — and would it not be 
nice for her and darling Mildred to live always 
together? 

Mildred laughed as she answered, that that de- 
pended on circumstances; that she thought it bet- 
ter to leave the "future in safer hands than hers," 
and that arrangements made so far ahead were only 
so much waste of thought and time. — " So, dear," 
she continued, "when we are both laid on the %\ve\^^ 
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and there is no chance of our * settling,* as people call 
it, it will be time enough to think whether we could 
live together happily, — don't you think so ?" And then 
she changed the conversation by asking her if she knew 
Mrs. Robertson, the young widow, who lived opposite. 

" Yes, very well, — ^why ?" 

"Oh; I was only thinking about her two dear little 
children. She told me the other day, that she has so 
many music pupils now, she has no time to teach her 
own children anything, and that she did so wish she 
could afford to send them to school" 

" Well, if she has so much teaching, I should think she 
could." 

" Oh, no, dear Laura ; the pay is so frightfully little — 
only a shilling a lesson — fancy, poor thing, to toil about 
in wet and shine for that I was thinking how nicely it 
would occupy you if you would undertake to teach them. 
I would, if I had time, but I really haven't ; and you are 
so nice and close to them ; they could just run across to 
you every morning for two hours so easily, and again for 
an hour in the afternoon." 

" But I don't think I could teach them ; I don't know 
much myself." 
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" Dear Laura, you can read and write, which is more 
than they can." 

" It must be such a bore teaching; I never liked going 
to teach in the school ; I soon gave it up." 

"Yes, perhaps; but then you knew they would be 
taught if you did not teach them — ^you had not the satis- 
faction which you would have here ; it would be doing 
so much good." 

"Perhaps Mrs. Roberston wouldn't like it? 

" Oh, but I am sure she would, because she said be- 
sides their not learning, she did not like leaving them 
alone so much, and then to have them taken care of and 
kept clean and orderly like little ladies, she thought as 
much of as their learning ; go and see her and propose it 
to her." 

" Well, if you think I may, I will ; it will be something 
to do." 

" It will, and something so good to do ; better than all 
the crochet antimacassars that ever were worked," said 
Mildred; "but I must go now. I think I have left you 
a good idea to banish all gloomy thoughts, have I 
not?" 

"Yes, you darling, dear girl; you always leave sua- 
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shine behind you. Good bye." And with another enthu- 
siastic kiss, she let Mildred depart. 

The following week the two little Robertsons were duly 
installed as Laura Mason's pupils, and the poor mother 
had assured her she had no words to express her thanks. 
Laura herself could not describe what the feeling was to 
her, to find herself of positive use in the world, and 
though, after the first novelty, the regularity of the hours 
became a little irksome, encouraged by Mildred, she 
resolutely persevered, and owned that nothing had ever 
given her such pleasure as to hear Ida, who did not 
know her letters when she came to her, read a little story 
to her mother. " To see that mother's surprise and de- 
light, and know it was all through little stupid me," she 
said j " I never felt so happy in my life." And even her 
aunt, who at first did not quite approve it, and had said 
she wished Mildred had been "anywhere" before she 
had put such a notion in her head, was now equally 
pleased, as she found how much more^ equal and better 
Laura's temper and spirits were now she had regular 
useful employment. 

It was true that poor little Norah was making no pro- 
gress towards recovery, but rather that her strength 
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seemed daily fading away from her, and so Mildred 
was indeed busy, for she did not like to forsake the 
poor child whose days on earth seemed likely to be so 
few; and yet her presence was greatly needed at home ; 
day by day she could see there, how the stem but sure 
march of disease was gaining ground — ^how, day by day 
Neville Eardley coughed more, and came in oftener from 
the farm to fling himself on a couch and rest — ^how his 
hands were always cold and clammy, his breath short 
and laboured ; and she could see the pain it caused his 
aunt, and yet the wilful determination not to acknowledge 
that he was ill. The old sharp temper, the quick cross 
answers, had all come back again,' till Mildred had 
enough to bear, and only a sweet sunny nature such as 
hers, would have borne it all so well ; but as Mrs. Wal- 
ton grew crosser and more difficult to please, her nephew 
grew more gentle and uncomplaining. At length, one 
morning he sent down word to say that his cough had 
been so troublesome all night, he must ask his aunt to 
excuse him at breakfast ; and then she said, turning to 
Mildred:— 

" What does this mean, Mildred ; is my nephew really 
so ill ? What do you think ?" 
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" That Mr. Eardley is very seriously ill, dear Mrs. Wal- 
ton," answered Mildred, quietly. 

" I told you to call me aunt," she said sharply, and 
then went on : ** if he is then, why don't you send for 
some one to cure him ? Do you want him to die in cor 
laces without help ? Send for a physician — ^two physi- 
cians ! AVhy did you not tell me you thought him so 
bad. Perhaps you've left it too late, and he'll never get 
welL Now; send at once. AVhere's Bradford? Ring 
the bell and order him to fetch a physician. Telegraph 
to London. Don't stand there looking so silly ; ring, 
I say :" 

Mildred touched the bell, and then coming and kneel- 
ing down by Mrs Walton, she took the hot hands trem- 
bling with agitation, in her own cool ones, she said very 
gently : — 

"You will listen to me, dear, and not be unjustly 
angry with me. I told you, if you remember, that I 
thought Mr. Eardley very delicate when he first came, 
and I am sure you must have noticed that his cough has 
grown worse, and h6 has seemed weaker every day; it 
was not my place to send for a physician, and I never 
thought to suggest it to you, because I felt sure no earthly 
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physician could do him good; let us both help each 
other to nurse him tenderly, it is ^11 we can do for him, 
dear, I am sure." 

Like the soft strains of the sweet Psalmster harp, 
which soothed the monarch in his fiercest moods, so 
did the loving gentle voice and the sweet face upraised 
to hers soothe the listener now, and bending her head 
down till her lips touched Mildred's forehead, she kissed 
her fondly, and then said in sad despairing accents, but 
with all the crossness gone : — 

"Disappointment; always disappointment for me. 
Everything and everybody has disappointed me since I 
can first remember." 

" Not me, dear, have I ?" asked Mildred, pleadingly. 

" No, no, my child, not you. Yes, and yet you too," 
she said suddenly ; " I wanted you to love Neville." 

" And how sorry you would be now if I had," answered 
Mildred. " Are you not glad instead, that I am spared 
such sorrow ?" 

" Well, yes, my child, if what you say is true of him, 
but I cannot believe it, and advice I must have. No one 
answered that bell." 

" I did not make it sound. Do you not think it will 
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alarm him to summon a physician from London? Ask 
[Mr. Marsh, at Lydden, to come over to give him some- 
thing for his cough, and then if he confirms our fears, we 
can send for a physician." 

" Well, perhaps you are right ; then we must send to 
Lydden." 

" No, he comes in the village every day to Norah, I 
will run up, then, directly after breakfast and ask him to 
come in ; but I must see now about a tray going up to 
Mr. Eardley, he must not go without his breakfast" 
So before she sat down to her own she arranged a tempt- 
ing little breakfast for him, and put it herself on a tray 
with the finest and whitest of cloths to cover it, and a 
small bunch of the sweetest scented flowers, looking so 
fresh and pretty, and told Hyder to take it him and 
make his room comfortable, and say his aunt begged he 
would not think of moving until he was quite inclined, 
and she would come and see him presently. Then 
making but a hasty meal herself, she went at once to 
Mrs. M'Crowther's to ask Mr. Marsh to be sent on to 
Fairlawn. Norah heard her, and was surprised at her 
unusually early visit. Mildred had not intended going 
up to her, but she thought she could not well be spared 
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to corae up again in the course of the day, so she asked 
Mrs. M'Crowther's permission to run up then. 

" You can go if you like, but you am't to suppose the 
room's tidy this time in the morning. I can't rid it up 
much afore noon with all I've got to do." 

" No, certainly not, Mrs. M'Crowther, I wonder you 
manage as well as you do. I don't want to look at the 
room, only at the dear child," and with her quick, light 
step she ran up to Norah, and when Mrs. M'Crowther 
came up an hour after Mildred was gone, she found 
everything in perfect order, the little window open, and 
the bed smooth and comfortable, as though it had not 
been slept in. 

" Oh, auntie," said the child, •" I did just want you to 
come up. Sure, havn't I had the fairies the day now." 

"Well, you have, child," said her aunt, more good- 
humouredly than usual,- so relieved was she to find some 
trouble spared her, for it was Friday, always such a busy 
day in the shop. " Who ever has been a doing this ? — 
who carried you out of bed ?" 

" No one," said the little creature, with more bright- 
ness and amusement than she had ever shown since her 
illness. " I haven't been out of the bed at all, and yet 
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see how lovely and smooth it is. She's done it, auntie— 
she, her own dear self, and she says she could put clean 
sheets on without taking me out, only then she would 
want some one to help her. Oh, I am comfortable, and 
not a bit tired." 

"Well, I'm sure I must get her — Miss Braintree I 
suppose you mean — to shew me, for it's ever so much 
less bother than lugging you in and out, and hurting of 
you, poor child," she added, with some feeling of com- 
passion for the little pale, wan figiure lying there so 
patiently, who, through all her suffering, had uttered no 
murmur, nor given one sharp reply to the querulous 
complaints of her irritable aunt. 

" Oh, it is so much better, auntie ; she says she is not 
sure she can come to-morrow, for Mr. Eardley's sick, but 
she is going to send me some story books to-night to 
amuse me to-morrow, for fear she can't come." 

" All right j you shall have them up directly she sends 
them. I'll leave the door open, you can call if you 
want me. I'll run up again presently, but I'm awful 
busy, and that girl in the shop ain't no more use than 
nothing." 

" I wish I could come and help you again, auntie." 
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" Ah, well, some day perhaps you will. Good bye for 
the present," and Mrs. M'Crowther went back to her 
shop, and the little invalid lay looking about the room 
and thinking of her who had so skilfully and tenderly 
ministered to her comfort, and in her simple child lan- 
guage, heard, we may devoutly believe, above the " harps 
of God," and the great choir chanting " Great and mar- 
vellous are thy works, O God!" she said, "Oh, kind 
Father, bless her, and make her happy, she is so good to 



me. 





CHAPTER XV. 



^^^aR. MARSH came to Fairlawn and saw Neville 
b^^H Eaniley much against Neville's inclination, for 
he said no doctors were any use, but yet when 
he saw him he asked him to give him something for his 
coUi:h, for it was such an awful nuisance. Mr. Marsh 
&.iid yes. he would send a little mixture which he had no 
i'c^ubt ^-ould be beneficial, and then went down to Mrs. 
AWiIion and told her that nothing would save her nephew, 
that a warm climate might prolong his life for some years, 
but that no medical art was of any use. 

*• Then I should like to know what's the use of doc- 
tors ?'* she said in her old angry tone ; " what 'good are 
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yoa all if you cannot cure and heal all manner of dis- 
eases?" 

"Madam," replied the old doctor, "that power has 
never been given but to One. We can alleviate many 
pains, and it is permitted us to cure some diseases : could 
we cure all, our skill would be divine, not human. We 
bring on ourselves the evils from which we suffer. 
Nature's arrangements are all perfect, and did we follow 
her teachings from one book, we should know nothing of 
the diseases which now baffle our skill to cure or to 
contest" 

"Ah, very fine; but if I was a doctor I know I would 
not rest till I had found a cure for everything. I'm sure 
diseases would not exist without corresponding remedies. 
They are to be found if doctors were not too idle to dis- 
cover them." 

" We must not detain Mr. Marsh, I think," interposed 
Mildred, " his time is so precious." 

" No, by all means let him go ; there's been little use 
in his coming," she muttered, as Mildred showed the old 
doctor out, and took his parting orders for the patient, 
and sent him away, thinking, as he trotted along on his 
old cob, not what a very snappish woman Mrs. Walton 

V 
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was, but what a beautiful young woman was Mildred 
Braintree, and so sweet-spoken, no wonder Norah 
M*Crowther called her an angel." 

Neville had come down stairs, and was in the arm- 
chair in the summer parlour. When his aimt entered he 
asked what the doctor said. 

" Oh, not much," she answered ; " not more than what 
we knew, that we must keep you from cold, and get rid 
of your cough. Stupid people, doctors." 

" So I think, aunt — ^you know I did not want to have 
him. Where's Mildred?" (he called her Mildred now 
always.) 

"She's coming directly; she's letting out that old 
fool." 

Neville laughed, and laid his thin, transparent hand on 
his aunt's, saying — 

" Why call him hard names ? — ^it's more honest of him 
to say he can't cure me, than if he humbugged you with 
vowing he could. I'm booked, auntie, there's no mis- 
take 'about it I only wish it had all happened, and I'd 
been disposed of before I came here. That poking old 
dreary lodging and my grim old landlady were not much 
to leave ; but somehow, since I've been here, the world 
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has looked brighter and pleasanter, and I feel if I'd only 
. strength I could enjoy life, and make a comfortable sort 
of business of it, after all. However, I suppose, there's 
some one above knows best ; that's what Mildred would 
tell us, wouldn't she ?" 

" Aye, my boy, Mildred is the blessing of both our 
lives." 

He made no answer, for she entered at the moment 
so brightly and quickly, yet so noiselessly, that it was 
more like the sudden entrance of light into a room. 

" Well," she said, coming up to the arm-chair in which 
he sat, " the doctor says I'm to go on persecuting you 
with all my nostrums, and he shall only send you some- 
thing for your cough, to make you rest at night" 

" And he says I'm booked for the next world, doesn't 
he?" 

"He never mentioned the next world at all," she 
" said, with a bright sunny smile, " any more than if he had 
never heard of such a place. And now, dear," she said, 
turning to Mrs. Walton, " you are going to have your 
little nap, and I am going to read to my patient. You 
can listen till you go to sleep, you know, if you like, 
but you must not be idle whilst I read, Mr. Eardley. I 
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want some letters made for my handkerchiefs, as you pro- 
mised me, beautiful, unreadable capitals you know^— 
M. R There's your little table, and a pencil, and 
paper," she continued, giving him the things as she 
spoke, " and now we are all comfortable, I'm going to 
b^n." Thus adroitly stopping all further questioning, 
Mildred began to read. 

Mrs. Walton lay back in her chair quietly, but she did not 
sleep nor listen to the reading, save that the sound of the 
voice she so loved was pleasant, the sense of the words 
were lost amongst her own thoughts, and Eardley made 
the *' beautiful unreadable capitals" according to order, 
seeming to take a delight in incessantly writing M. B ., 
and M., and then Mildred in the illuminated letters, at in- 
ter>*als putting down his pencil and looking at the head 
bent over the book, with all its wealth of rich brown hair, 
so bright and glossy, (for the fashion had not reached We- 
therly of wearing the hair in a st)'le which looked as though 
brushes and combs were not to be pinrchased,) and at the 
little round throat coming up from the small white col- 
lar» s.\t and looked at it all, and lost as he looked the 
thread of the tile she read, in thinking of the real story 
of that life. Who \\-as she ? — what was she ? — ^That, full 
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of prejudice against her as he was, the room seemed 
desolate when she was not in it, that words and senti- 
ments at which he once had scoffed seemed to take a new 
and holy meaning ; that her voice soothed him when he 
was irritable, her smile cheered him when he was sad, 
and not only him, but every one she came near; he 
could bear now to hear old Bradford talk of her ; nay, he 
would encourage him to do so, when he was in good 
spirits enough to joke, by calling her "ugly," "stupid," 
for the very pleasure it gave him to see the old man 
grow red with indignation, and bid him hold his tongue, 
" for he wasn't worthy to name her if that was what he 
thought" Who was she he supposed would never now 
be solved, but that in her human form there was a spirit 
more akin to angels than any he had ever met before ; 
he was fain, sceptic as he had once been, now to ac- 
knowledge willingly. 

A day or two of the doctor s medicine certainly did 
improve the cough, and he slept somewhat better in con- 
sequence. Again his aunt cheered up about him, and 
said of course he would get all right, she always thought 
he would, it was only his bad cough that pulled him. 
Again he went about the farm, for it was warm and 
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genial weather, hot, in the middle of the day like July, 
and Bradford, who had begun to look very sad, was 
happy and jovial again ; and Mildred, as she sat with her 
work at the window, could see Eardley walking about 
amongst the shocks of com watching the labourers toss 
them up upon the waggons, for they were carrying the 
com through all the farm now, but she could see how 
much more he stooped and how much slower he walked 
than when first he came to Fairlawn, and no fresh hope 
did she entertain from the slight improvement in his 
symptoms, which had so cheered Mrs. Walton. He 
strolled back towards tea time when the last load was 
carried off that field, and coming to the window where 
Mildred sat, said — 

"Let us have tea on the lawn under the old 
cedar." 

" Do you think it would be safe for you? the evenings 
grow chilly," she answered. 

" Oh, yes ! All right ; it won't be chilly to-night There 
will be no dew; see how clear and lovely the sky is. 
Oh, yes 1 come along, put it out here ; aunt won't mind, 
will she ?" 

" No ;*she Vrill only be afraid for you." 
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*' That's stuff. The only privilege of my lovely condi- 
tion, is that I can do as I like ; nothing signifies." 

So the tea was carried beneath the old cedar; but 
Mildred had a thick plaid laid on the ground beneath 
the chair on which he sat Mrs. Walton would not have 
her tea out ; she said she preferred a comfortable room 
and table for her meals, so she would sit at the open 
window and Mildred would bring her tea to her. Sard- 
ley must certainly have it out if he wished. So the two 
aat alone beneath the tree. 

"I must go again to old Bradford, presently," said 
Eardley; "he wanted to settle one or two things with 
me — the harvest will be all in this week, and he wanted 
a supper for the labourers." 

" Yes ; we always give them one in the big bam, and 
have their wives too ; and the bam is dressed up, and 
Mrs. Walton and I go and see them, and they drink her 
health and make her such a fine speech." 

"That's jolly. I hope I shall be able to see 
that." 

"We have Thanksgiving in the church, too, continued 
Mildred, and it is decorated so prettily — that is to be 
Sunday week — I am daily expecting Mr. Hope to come 

^h — a 
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and ask me to come to the Vicarage, for I help the 
ladies make the decorations. 

" That Mr. Hope's a good sort of fellow, isn't he T 

" Oh ! so very good," she said earnestly ; " so kind to 
the poor, and so nice in the church, I think. Don't you 
like his sermons ?** 

" I don't know," answered Eardley, with a laugh ; " I 
I can't say honestly I listen much to them. We're long 
enough in church without the sermon, I think. I shall 
horrify you though, shan't I ?" 

" Not horrify," she said, half hesitatingly. 

" What then, disgust ?" 

" Oh, no ! I am only sorry — " she began and stopped. 

" Go on, sorry for what ?" 

" Sony," she repeated, looking straight in his face, and 
answering simply, " sorry that you do not think as I do; 
because it makes me so happy." 

"Sorry that I don't think Mr. Hope a wonderful 
man, and that I don't care to listen to his predica- 
tions ?" 

"No, no," said Mildred, "not a bit about Mr. 
Hope." 

" Then tell me what you mean, or shall I tell you what 
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I think you mean. You are sorry, Mildred," he con- 
tinued, speaking in that low sweet voice that was so 
peculiar to him, and quite seriously now,. " that I have 
not learnt to love and trust like you, that I have not 
learnt that sweet childish unquestioning faith which sees 
mercy and love in trials here, and believes in a perfect 
rest from them hereafter ; that I have not learnt to reve- 
rence what is so sacred to you, or to draw from it the 
comfort and consolation which you would find in it 
through the bitterest sorrows — am I right ?" 

" You are," said Mildred, very softly. 

" Then, will you try to teach me ; I will try to learn. 
The time look$ short, I own," he continued, fancying she 
hesitated; "but example being better than precept, 
remember, my lessons did commence when I first 
knew you. Give me, will you," he said pleadingly, "your 
own little bible, to keep ; I will give you a new one for 
it — ^will you ?" 

" If you wish it, " she said. 

" I do wish it earnestly. I shall join your readings in 
the mornings as long as I am able, and when the time 
comes that I cannot, will you come and read to me? 
and then — ^when it's all over, and I*m no plague to any- 
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one any more, let it comfort you to know that your voice 
reading the words : — * The Lord redeemeth the soul of 
his servant, and none of them who trust in him shall be 
desolate,' — ^you see I remember them well — ^first woke 
in me a better feeling and a stronger hope. Get me the 
book now." 

Mildred rose without a word. She could not speak, 
nor see, but dimly just then. 

She fetched the book and brought it him. 

He rose from his seat as she handed it to him, 
pressed his lips reverently on it and then on her 
fingers as she held it ; but Mildred started, and drew her 
hand abruptly away, for Mr. Hope stepped on to the 
lawn — ^they had not heard the swinging of the gate nor 
the footsteps on the gravel walk, so earnest had they 
been. Eardley hastily concealed the book and went 
away into the house, and Mr. Hope, confusedly stammer- 
ing an apology, said he was bound on two errands, one 
a message from Norah M^Crowther to say she was much 
better, " and I really think she is ; you have not seen her 
for some days, have you ?" he said. 

" No, I have not ; Mr. Eardley has been so ill, I have 
not been able to get out. I am so glad she is better. I 
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have never been able to give her quite up myself. Do 
you think now she will recover." 

" I am almost in hopes she will — I will give you my 
other message at once, and then I need not detain you," 
and he glanced towards the house as he spoke. 

Mildred blushed scarlet, and answered : — 

" Oh, I am not wanted this evening ; Mr. Eardley is 
much better, able to attend to the farm again ; he is 
going now to Bradford about the harvest home." She 
spoke hurriedly and excitedly, with an over-anxious wish 
to convince Mr. Hope that she did not want him to 
hurry away, and therefore, by her manner, only con- 
firming his suspicion that he had appeared at an inoppor- 
tune moment ; the confidences made to him some time 
ago by Mrs. Walton, also occurred to him, and so he 
said : — 

" But I had no intention of staying, indeed, save to 
deliver my messages ; my sisters wish to know if you will 
come on Monday and spend the day with them, to begin 
the decorations ; and may they have a truss of wheat and 
one of barley ?" 

"Certainly; I am sure I may say yes to both re- 
quests." 
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"Thank you. Good evening, then — ^lovely harvest 
weather, is it not ?" 

" It is indeed. Good evening." And Mr. Hope, lift- 
ing his hat to Mrs. Walton, who appeared at the window, 
walked quickly away. 





CHAPTER XVI. 



|^aLT||| ONDAY came, and with it, Mildred Braintree 
lio£lD *^ spend the day at the Vicarage. She sel- 
dom left Mrs. Walton for a whole day, and 
never, except to come to the Vicarage, and it was a 
great enjoyment to her. The pretty peaceful little home 
was so charming ; the good innocent ladies were so fond 
of her, and did all they could to make her happy, that 
it was a day of thorough rest and pleasure to her. At 
home she had so much to think of, so much to do, and 
her own efforts were always being devoted to making 
others happy, entirely forgetful of herself; that though 
her joyous cheerful disposition made even all her duties 
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like pleasures, sdD, to be hendf the first consideration, 
to have otheis thinking for her, to have her comfort and 
amusement studied, and have no one to think of, was 
very delightful, and an invitation therefore to the 
Vicarage was hailed and anticipated by her with unfeigned 
satisfaction. 

Miss Ruth opened the door to her. 

*' Well, here you are, dear girl. That's right — it's so 
nice to have you — and the corn's come and all We 
shall be so busy. Come in; here's Felicia. Now sit 
down there, and I'll take oflf your hat and cloak and 
carr>* them up stairs. Doesn't she look well, the dear 
child : heat or cold, it's all the same to her, she always 
looks as fresh as a rose, doesn't she, Felicia ?" 

''Yes; I think she does," said Miss Hope, taking 
Mildred's hands in hers, and looking fondly in her face. 
** You are a good girl to come and help us. I tell you 
who I have also asked to come this afternoon — ^poor little 
I^iura Mason." 

" Oh, I am very glad," said Mildred ; " that will be a 
nice change for her." 

" Yes ; I have never asked her before. I have always 
thought her a sVi\y, fd\olo\is girl^ and I've heard all 
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kinds of silly tales about her ; but latterly she seems 
to have been doing so much better, teaching those poor 
children, and leading altogether such a much more 
rational life, that I thought having her here a little 
would encourage her." 

" I am sure it will ; she will be so pleased." 

"She seemed delighted, especially when I said you 
would be here. Really, Mildred, I think she likes you," 
said Miss Hope, smiling. 

" Who likes her ?" asked Ruth, coming back into the 
room, after having conveyed Mildred's things up- 
stairs. 

" Why, Laura Mason." 

" Oh, yes ; I know she does," said Ruth, earnestly ; 
"she told me so herself: she said there was no one on 
earth she loved like Mildred. Now, Felicia, dear, I 
want to know whether you would like to begin work 
now, or wait until after dinner ?" 

"The sooner the better, I think, dear, for we have a 
great deal to do ?" 

" We have, indeed, if we use up half the com ! the 
coach-house is nearly full ; I've cleared the little room, 
and put the twine and scissors, and gam atA VsascMKJkset 
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and tacks all there, so you have only to come and begin, 
and tell me what to do, and how to do it, and I'll try 
and help you." 

"Come, then, Mildred, love," said Miss Hope, and 
they were all soon at work in a pleasant room, opening with 
glass doors on to a side lawn, a low hedge dividing it 
from the rest of the garden — ^the border roimd it rich in 
standard roses — a beautiful white rose clambering round 
the glass door, and up to the window of the room above 
it, filling the room with scent; the autumn roses were 
now in fiill perfection, and Mildred could not help now 
and then putting down her work idly to gaze on them. 

Mr. Hope came home to dinner, and started when 
he saw Mildred, as though he had forgotten she was 
to be there; and during dinner he sat silent and ab- 
stracted, till Ruth asked him if he were ill. 

" No ; only a slight headache," he answered ; " I shall 
be better for my dinner." 

"Overtiring yourself, love," said Miss Hope; "on 
Monday you should give 'yourself a holiday — ^you want 
rest after the Sunday work. I've a pretty girl coming to 
tea with you this evening, too ; you ought to be very 
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"Indeed! Who is she?" 

" Laura Mason." 

" I'm glad to hear it," he said, quite heartily ; " she's 
a good-hearted little soul, and, as you say, Felicia, un- 
doubtedly pretty." 

" Mr. Eardley says she is the prettiest girl in Wetherly," 
said Mildred. 

" Mr, Eardley says so !" said Mr. Hope, with marked 
emphasis. 

"Yes, he did, really, — ^why should he not?" asked 
Mildred, innocently. 

" Oh, I don't know. How is Mr. Eardley?" 

"He is better: but he will never be well, poor 
fellow!" 

Mr. Hope looked hard at her when he asked the 
question, which she answered so coolly with no bright 
tint on her cheek, only its customary healthy hue, and 
he wondered ; and relapsing again into silence, said no 
more until dinner was ended. 

Then the ladies went to stroll in the garden, Miss 

• Hope saying they could not work directly after dinner, 

and Ruth went herself to fetch Mildred's hat, and then 

they took her between them, and the three wandered 
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down the well-kept paths to the summer-house Mr. 
Hope had built himself, and of which his sisters were 
so proud ; and they sat there, Ruth gathering the jessa- 
mine which came in at the little window, and putting 
it in Mildred's beautiful hair as she sat at Miss Hope's 
feet, looking at her with that sort of reverential love 
she felt for her. There was something holy about her, 
Mildred fancied — she was what she pictured the saints 
were like, whose lives she was so fond of reading ; and 
she loved to sit, as she was doing now, and gently look 
up in her quiet face, with its soft, tender eyes, and 
hold her delicate white hands in hers, not talking, only 
thinking. 

"There goes Philip, walking down the grass path, 
with his hands behind him, looking so grave and sad," 
said Ruth ; " I wonder what is the matter with him, — 
something, I'm sure." 

*-Oh, no," said Miss Hope; "he's only tired: he 
-works very hard — ^bless him !" 

" He's brightening up now, all of a sudden ; see how 
quick he walks, and smiles and nods; oh, ifs Laura 
!Mason he is meeting : I'll go and bring her here." And 
thQ tliree came then altogether to the sununer-house, 
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Mr. Hope seeming quite to have recovered his usual 
spirits, talking and laughing gaily to Laura, who looked 
prettier than usual, her face lighted by the pleasure she 
anticipated on this, her first visit to the Vicarage. 

So Mildred rose then, and proposed that they should 
all go to work. Mr. Hope said he would come and 
help ; he could hammer in the nails, at any rate, — so 
they were soon all ensconced again in the pleasant room 
looking out in the rose garden, where they worked till 
tea-time ; after that they all had another stroll, it was such 
a lovely evening — then to work again ; and after a simple 
supper, over which there was more laughing merriment 
and enjoyment than at a Lord Mayor's feast, a pleasant 
walk home, and the quiet, happy day was ended. 

" My dear child, I am so glad you are home again ; 
Neville is worse — ^he went to bed before supper." 

This was Mrs. Walton's salutation when Mildred en- 
tered the room. 

" Indeed ! I am so sorry. His cough, is it ?" 

" No, not particularly his cough, but he seems ill all 
over." 

" He will vary like that, poor fellow. Has he taken 
anything ?'* 
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" X^ : I cocXi Dol posoade him. Come with me to 
r :> rxm. xad sec what jna can da" 

Tbqr knocked ; a weaiy " Come in T answered them, 
xzii easers^ ther Ibond him sitting up in bed, looking 
T^snr poje azki haggnd, and beside him, on the bed, the 
.rnltfBEhte. 

Mudred ODiT said he had better take something; he 
crcsaessed at once, and she went down to see about it, 
v!h£!:sc his axmt stayed widi him. 

MxBT times that night sad fits of coughing roused 
hi=t from his sleep, till his thick hair was dropping 
^.ir. zjocscure. and he by panting and exhausted; 
be: each time a gende step moved about his room, 
iZvi i tender hand bathed his head with some re- 
tr^&hi^g essence, and some cool jelly was put on his 
en- lips — for Mildred never went to bed that night, 
ru: sat in her own room, with the door open, lis- 
:v:i:r.g ro him. and thus striWng to minister to his 

" Felicia, dear," said Ruth,| when they went to bed 
tha: night, "I really think Laura Mason would make 
Philip a nice wife ; she's a good, little innocent thing, 
and. I declare,! tivvrkYv^ ^t^cos tQ like her." 
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" Well, if it made him happy, there is one I should ' 
better have liked." 

" You mean Mildred, Felicia ?" 

"I do; but Philip tells me- he has heard to-day, for 
certain, she is going to marry Neville Eardley." 

" Oh ! Felicia dear !" said Ruth, looking earnestly at 
her sister ; " do you think that made Philip so serious 
and silent to-day ?'' 

Felicia smiled as she answered, — 

" Why should it, if he likes, as you say, Laura 
Mason ?*' 

" Then I don't know for certain, I only thought so, 
for I can't think what could make Philip like that if it 
was not something that worried him out of doors, for he 
was well enough at breakfast." 

"Marry Neville Eardley! Well, what I've seen of 
him I don't much care about; and I'm surprised at 
Mildred liking him. Fancy our Mildred — little Mil- 
dred — being married! I can hardly believe it — ^it will 
seem strange. Will they live with Mrs. Walton, I 
wonder ?'* 

" I don't know, I'm sure, I have heard no particulars ; 
Philip only said, just as I wished Vvim %oo^ xiv^X-^''^^ 

^1 
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you know I have heard it is true that Miss Braintree is 
going to marry Neville Eardley ?' Well, we can ask him 
all about it in the morning, can't we ?" 

" Yes. Good night, Ruth, dear, I'm tired." 
" Good night, Felicia, dear ;" and Ruth went into the 
room she occupied, which opened into her sister's, and 
went to bed, but not to sleep ; she lay awake worrjdng 
about Philip, thinking whether he loved Mildred and 
would be unhappy ; whether he would, to console him- 
self, marry Laura Mason, and if so, what would become 
of her and Felicia ; but Felicia commended herself and 
those she loved to the care of Him who doeth all things 
well ; and was asleep in no time. 

Mrs. Martyn was busy getting her dinner ready the 
morning after Mildred's visit to the Vicarage. It was 
some time since she had seen her young favourite, and 
she was making up her mind to get her work done, 
" clean herself," and then go up to Fairlawn. Her children 
she had sent out to play on the common, with a hearty 
wish, not likely to be re-echoed by the master and 
mistress, that "there was never no holidays, for she 
did know the children was safe when they was there; 
and now any souivd ^\\^ V^^x^ "^^ ^^s out at the 
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door, thinking something was the matter with some on 
'em." 

She had made a nice bacon pudding for "Father," 
which Madgie was going to take him into the field, 
and there was a fine pot of soup, full of vegetables, for 
her and the young ones. They had a large bit of garden, 
and a pig, and Mrs. Martyn's experience at the " Blue 
Boar" had made her sufficient of a cook to make the 
most of everything, and so give her husband and children 
a decent dinner every day. She was getting anxious 
now for Madgie to come in ; she stood watching at the 
door for her, the pudding, already tied up in a cloth, and 
the stone jug full of home brewed, quite ready to carry 
away. At length she saw her toiling along with the fat 
baby in her arms, and the three other little ones drag- 
ging behind her, and she beckoned vigorously to her, 
calling out as soon as she was within hearing : 

" Look sharp, now, Madgie ! run, there's a good lass ! 
father's dinner's a waiting." 

Madgie essayed to run, but it was difficult with the baby, 
and she soon abandoned the attempt, so Mrs. Martyn 
ran out to meet her, and took the child from her, who 
kicked and crowed with joy at ttve sv^\v\. oi Vy'^ \siQfCciSX^ 
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doubtless feeling safer and more comfortable in her strong 
arms than in the little slender ones of his poor little 
sister, in which he was perpetually slipping and being 
hoisted up again. 

"Now run on, Madgie ! father's dinner's on the table; 
don't forget the beer, it stands just aside the pudding. 
Now you run on with sister. Tommy, and help her, 
there's a man. No, not you, Johnny, your face is so 
awful dirty. Oh, my! what have you been a eating 
on ? — ^they nasty onripe blackberries, I lay. Madgie, you 
didn't ought to let him. Well, run on now, and you, 
Milly and Johnny, stay aside me ; we'll go and lay the 
cloth, won't us, my bab ? — ^bless your dear face ! I say, 
Johnny, this child ain't a been having no blackberries, 
has it?" 

" No," said the boy, sturdily and decidedly. 

" Yet 'ee as," lisped his little sister; " Madgie did dive 
her tome." 

" Then Madgie's a very naughty girl ; and I tell you 
what, I shan't let none of you go outside the door if you 
don't promise me you won't touch they nasty onripe 
berries. When they get ripe you may eat as many as 
yon like — do you \ieai?" 
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" Yes, mother/' answered the little ones, and entering 
the cottage, they flung their hats on the floor, and made 
a rush at a little tortoiseshell kitten seated on the rug ; 
and a small battle ensued as to which should nurse it, 
which would probably have ended in the separation of 
the kitten's tail from its body but for the interference of 
the mother. 

" Now leave that cat alone, both on you, this minute," 
she said, administering a slight pat on the head to both 
of them; "and sit on them two chairs now till dinner's 
ready. It is naughty to worrit the poor cat like that. 
You're hungry, my blessing, ain't you ?" she continued, as 
the baby set up a roar in concert with its brothers and 
sister, and seating it on the ground, she gave it a largo 
crust, which effectually stilled its uproar; and bidding 
the others hush up their noise or they should go to bed 
instead of to dinner, she prepared to lay the cloth and 
get the meal ready. 

They had sat up to the table, and Johnny had just 
been rescued from choking with a huge piece of carrot out 
of the soup, and baby from cutting out its tongue with a 
large knife it was preparing to suck, when a tap at the 
door disturbed the little party, and the motK^x,\a5«xcs% 
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the baby in her arms, opened it, and admitted old Brad- 
ford. 

*•' I'm sorry to come at dinner-time, missus," he began. 

" Don't name it, Master Bradford. Come in, pray ; but 
what's the matter? — ^you look done, like. Johnny, you 
jump up and give the gentleman your chair, there's a 
man. That one ain't quite safe on its legs. Master 
Bradford. There, you can eat your dinner standing. 
Don't be silly," she continued, as Johnny began to 
whimper at this interference with his comfort 

" Oh, don't disturb the litde 'un, missus, I ain't time 
to sit down. I am come to know whether you can come 
out a nussing. Miss says she'd rather have you than 
any one." 

" Miss, my child, ill ?" said Mrs. Martyn, almost drop- 
ping her baby in her excitement. 

" No, but the poor youngster, our young man, you 
know ; he's took worse, and wants some one wid him of 
a night. She's been seeing to him this two or three 
nights, but the old missus says she waunt have her sit up 
again, so she named you. Could you come ?" 

" Well, yes, if I can get some one to see after this 
ittle 'un. Yes — say I'll come — I'll manage some- 
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how, poor girl. Ain't he her sweetheart?" she asked 
softly. 

" Well, I dunno as to that, but there's no knowing if 
he'd a lived what might ha' been. Oh, no one knows 
how I shall feel his loss ! Dear, how I have been hoping 
that when tny old bones was laid in the churchyard he'd 
a been seeing to the old farm my way ; that he'd arter a 
time a took to her, which, strange to say, he didn't at 
fust, nor don't now, like, as many would ; but then I 
thought, as I say, that arter a time he would, and they, 
tied together, would a kept the place up in our way — 
that is, mine and poor old missus's way. Well, the 
Lord knows best ; but I tell you what. Missis Martyn, I . 
don't know how I'm a going to bear it, that I don't," 
and the old man dashed his coat sleeve across his eyes as 
he spoke. 

" It is a terrible job, sure," said Mrs. Martyn, ** such a 
fine looking young gent, dear ; they would have made a 
pretty couple. Oh ! Molly, don't, you dirty girl ! see 
how you're a spilling the soup all down your clean pinner ! 
I never spoke to him, but then I hear say he's a very 
familiar sort of a fellow." 

" Oh, yes, poor boy ; there wam't no pride about hbxv^ 
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though he used to go on in a queer aggravating style 
sometimes ; but I'd got used to him, and he was terrible 
clever, sure — never forgot nought he was told. Our 
Miss would have made summit on him ; poor lad ! he*s 
gentle enough now ! I went up to see him, last night ; 
he asked for me, he did ; and he says, says he, so meek 
and gentle like, 'I've been a deal of trouble to you, 
Bradford, but I shan't — I shan't — ^be no trouble soon to — 
to no one;'— dang it! if I can speak on it without making 
an old fool of myself !" and the poor old man bent his 
head against the wall, and burst into a passion of tears. 
With woman's tact and kindness, Mrs. Martyn took no 
notice of him for a moment, but whispered to the chil- 
dren to eat their dinners, and not stare; but when he had 
a little recovered, she said, — 

"Will you tell them, please, that I'll be up about 
eight o'clock to night ? — and, remember he's got youth on 
his side — and that's a great thing." 

But Bradford only shook his head ; and wringing the 
woman's hand she kindly held out to him, he hurried 
away. 

Mildred sat by Eardley's couch in his room ; he was 
much worse ; but he liked to be out of bed, and he 
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liked his couch wheeled to the window, so that he could 
see out. Mildred or his aunt, and often both of them, 
were always with him, watching and tending him, 
humouring his every whim, and indulging his every 
fancy; he was very patient, and very grateful for all 
they did. It was his pleasure that their morning read- 
ing should go on in his room, but his desire that they 
should not take alternate verses, but Mildred read it 
all ; he loved to listen to her voice. Mildred cooked 
all he ate — ^that, too, was his fancy ; nothing was nice 
she did not make, but his appetite was very capricious, 
and he seldom liked the same thing twice ; but she was 
never weary or impatient with him, and it was marvellous 
the variety of things she thought of and made for him. 

" I could not eat this nice chicken stuff, Mildred, to- 
day, though I liked it so yesterday." 

" You ought not to have had it again to-day, only 
Hyder assured me you wished it," said Mildred ; " deli- 
cate people are* not expected to like the same thing two 
days running." 

" I did ask for it, I know ; I thought I should like it. 
What a trouble I am ; but it will soon be over now, I hope." 

" You're not to talk about being a trouble ; for, if you 
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do, I shall think you mean that I look grumpy and 

disagreeable, as though I thought you one " 

" You 'grumpy and disagreeable !' You might as well 
talk of the sun being dark and gloomy ; what should I do 
without you? Look here;** and he reached his thin 
hand across the table for a book that lay on it : it was 
Mildred's copy of the "Lyra Anglicana," she had 
been reading out loud to hinu " Who wrote this ?" and 
he pointed to the fly-leaf. 

Mildred blushed scarlet, but she answered, — 

*' I really don't know ; nor do I know who sent me the 

book;' 

** Do you guess ?" 

*' Xo : at least I had a fancy it was a Dr. Green who 
used to live in this village. I've always tried to over- 
come the idea, though, for I love the book, and I should 
not like him to have given it me." 

** You did not like him ?" 

" Oh I dtar no," she said, emphatically. 

"He, or whoever gave you this book, must have 
liked you ; this is a very pretty compliment." 

" It's taken from one of the prettiest poems in the 
book,*' answered MMied. 
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" Yes ; I met with something the other day in a book, 
and thought of you — ^that green book; — ^hand it me, will 
you, and I will show you." 

Mildred gave him the book; he opened it where 
there was a marker, and read, in his now hollow, feeble 
voice : — 

" * To you, there are many like me ; but, to me, there 
are none like you. 

" * There are numerous groves of night-flowers, but 
the night-flowers see nothing like the moon but the 
moon f — that is what I feel." 

"You are very good,** murmured Mildred; she knew 
not what to say, aiJd was glad of the entrance of Mrs. 
Walton, which diverted him from the subject It was 
50 strange to her, that now, when they were to part in 
this world for ever, he should have begun to feel how 
necessary she was to him ; he, who had appeared almost 
to hate her once : but she knew she could never have 
loved him again, and was grateful that she was to be 
spared the pain of refusing him — spared the pain of in- 
flicting disappointment on her best friend; though it 
must come, it was not through her. 

The night came on, and with it Mi^. MaxX.'^x^^ V^ ^^ 
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not fancy being left to her care; but when his aunt 
told him Mildred would be knocked up, he said no- 
more. 

And each day the difference now became more 
marked ; he was fast fading out of their sight. Still, he 
would be on the couch — ^he would drag himself on to- 
that ; he could not talk very much, his breath was so 
short ; but one day, when he had been almost exhausted 
with the effort to get on the couch, he said to his aunt, 
in short, interrupted sentences, — 

" I should like to die on this couch ; she had it put 
here for me ; did you think I should need it, Mildred ? 
You must have had second-sight; I ^^as quite well then;. 
I wish all young men could see me now, and learn a 
lesson what a purposeless life IVe passed ; and now the 
night has come when I can't work ; if I'd been wiser and 
better — " then a sudden violent fit of coughing seized 
him, and Mildred turned to him to hold his head with 
her soft, cool hands ; it was so comfortable, when he 
coughed, he had said. When the fit was over, he seized 
one of her hands, and laying it on his chest, folded his. 
own over it, and looking up in her face, with his dark 
and now unnaturally bnlllaTit eyes, said, — 
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" * They neither marry nor are given in marriage ; but 
are as the angels :' so amongst that glorious band I shall 
5ee your face, my beautiful, beloved Mildred ; we do not 
part now for ever — ^you have taught me so to hope." 

She bent her head down, and kissed his forehead 
tenderly, as she would a child's ; he closed his eyes, and 
lay for a few moments with a look of ineffable joy on 
his face, his two hands still holding Mildred's fast ; and 
then his aunt, who had been sitting at the foot of the 
couch watching him, uttered a cry, and Mildred felt the 
hands relax their grasp, and knew that never more 
in this life they would clasp hers again. 





CHAPTER XVII. 



JgP^HE house was very sad. Few have passed 
^Ki "^^^y years of their lives without knowing 
what the strange and awful stillness bf a house 
is, in which death is present. Mrs. Walton's grief was 
stoney. A few hot tears, every now and then, when she 
spoke of him, scalded her eyes ; but there was no refresh- 
ing showers of tears to relieve the heavy heart and aching 
brain. She gave all her orders for the funeral in the 
same cold hard tone, and only to Mildred spoke ten- 
derly or kindly. Mr. Hope offered to come and see her ; 
she said she had no objection to see him, but he could 
do her no good *, she knew exactly what he would say, 
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and she knew it was all right, but it was best to leave her 
alone \ and so she would sit, after her daily visit to the 
room where he lay, alone in her own room, wrestling with 
her sorrow. 

The day came that was to bear all that remained of 
him away from her, and Mildred dreaded it 

" If she would only cry heartily," she said to Hyder, 
" I am sure she would be better. I hope she will when 
she sees Bradford, but I cannot persuade her to see 
him." 

Mrs. Walton insisted on following him herself, so Mil- 
dred would not let her go alone, and the two women 
were of course chief mourners. Eight of the farm la- 
bourers bore the body, and the rest, headed by Bradford, 
followed. On the pall, Mildred laid a wreath of white 
flowers, which was thrown on the coffin as it was lowered 
into the grave. In low trembling tones, Mr. Hope read 
the service, occasionally raising his eyes to watch if 
Mildred could bear it. She did not see his anxious gaze. 
She was watching the poor old face, to which another ten 
years seemed to have been added by her sorrow, and 
like a loving daughter, she led her gently home, and 
when they had entered the house and sat dowa vw ^^ 
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summer parlour, she beckoned in Bradford, who had 
silently followed them, and whispered to him : — 

" Speak to her." 

He stood irresolute for a moment, looking at her as 
she lay back on the arm chair, so pale and haggard, with 
her closed eyes, and no sign of life in her, but the con- 
vulsive twitching of her fingers. He looked like a pic- 
ture standing there, with his long white hair flowing en 
to the collar of his black coat, and his hands fidgeting 
with his hat with its long crape band, as he held it ; and 
again Mildred whispered, "speak to her," before he 
moved, and then he came a little nearer to her, and 
said : — 

" Missus, 'tis the Lord's will. He's better off j happier 
than you and me could have made him, if we'd a tried 
ever so." 

No answer ; but two large tears rolling from beneath 
the closed lids, and the working of the fingers growing 
faster, Mildred made another sign for him to go on. 

" Life's but a poor job arter all, and you know we 
shan't be long apart. Our time's drawing near, when, 
please the Lord, we shall all be together again." 

A convulsive heaving of the chest, and the fingers 
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clenched, as if to drive back those very tears Mildred is 
praying to seei She signs again eagerly for him to go on, 
but it is almost too much for the old man, and he is 
troubled to utter his next words — they come through 
suppressed sobs. 

" She's got him again now — his poor young mother. 
Let us think of her joy, and forget our sorrows, for they 
are as nothing in comparison of that joy that shall be. 
You know them words, dear old Missus, I know you 
do." 

Then is the poor old hand, hard with honest labour, 
seized and wrung, and Mrs. Walton, dropping her head 
on Mildred's shoulders, gives way to the floods of tears 
she has tried so hard to stem. 

And that wretched evening passed. They went early 
to bed, and the next morning, the open shutters letting 
in the bright daylight, which had been shut out so long, 
cheered Mildred, and all her natural brightness and 
gaiety, which had been quelled by the recent sad event, 
seemed to have returned — ^there was no loss to her, only 
sympathy for her good old friend's sorrow — she was re- 
lieved from what was a burden to her, so she could not fear 
what she did not feel, and pretend to gii^Ne^^TA^^xX.^*^ ^^'^^ 
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of those delightful autumn mornings, fresh, and light, and 
simny, which are so enjoyable after the sultry sunmier, she 
went out into the garden before breakfast, and into the mea- 
dows where the cows were just turned out from milking, 
and calling them to her, took them by their horns and 
kissed them, and they- looked at her with their large 
dreamy eyes, and lowed a kind of welcome to their 
gentle friend who had quite deserted them lately ; and 
then she went into the stable-yard and called her pigeons, 
who, at the sound of the well-known voice, came flutter- 
ing all around her ; one, more saucy than the rest, perch- 
ing on her shoulder and pecking the seed from her lips, 
which she held there to tempt him. And then, the 
stable cat must needs come to have its share of fondling, 
and the big dog came from his kennel to the extent of 
his chain, whining and crying for one touch of that gentle 
hand, one sound of the voice which had its power even 
over him. Then she was away to the stock yard, where 
there were some horses to speak to j and the old sheep- 
dog, Bob, for he had missed her, and was as eager .to 
evince his joy at sight of her as any, though having such 
an apology for a tail, he could not demonstrate his 
pleasure so successfully as Captain could. Little Jemmy 
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Springfield and the waggoners mates, all gave a grin of 
satisfaction at seeing her, but poor old Bradford could 
only take her hand and press his lips on it without saying 
one word. 

Mrs. Walton came down to breakfast, but she ate 
little and scarcely spoke ; she left the room directly the 
meal ended, and on her return, walked up to Mildred, 
and kissing her forehead, said : — 

" Thank you, my darling, it is wiser so." 

Mildred knew what she meant. She felt certain that 
Mrs. Walton would go to the room Neville had occupied, 
and had given orders to Hyder to dismantle it at once ; 
take down all the hangings, clean it thoroughly, and leave 
it as unlike what it had been as possible ; even the pic- 
ture she had removed and put back in the room where it 
had been before. Though, perhaf)s, Mrs. Walton would 
have taken a morbid delight in sitting there and thinking 
over and over again of her past sorrow, she could not 
but acknowledge it was wiser not, and thanked Mildred 
accordingly. 

And now all things returned into their usual way, 
save that Mrs. Walton was sorely changed ; her upright 
form was bent, her step weak and tottering, and she 

i& — 1 
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never tried to walk now without the support of Mildred's 
stout young arm. There were no changes in the village, 
except that little Norah was, in spite of all the doctor's 
predictions, improving in every way ; she had had lame 
Robin's chair, who was proud to lend it her, and been 
out a little while, and all were beginning to hope that if 
she could weather the winter, the spring would bring her 
restored health and strength ; and Laura Mason was, 
from that day on which she went to assist at the decora- 
tions, a constant visitor at the Vicarage, and now that 
Mrs. Walton's weakness and failing health kept Mildred 
so much by her side, she got Laura to visit many of her 
pensioners, so that from a monotonous and useless life, 
spent principally in examining her pretty face in the 
glass, Laura's was fast merging into one of active useful- 
ness and sensible amusement. 

The winter came, and set in sharp and severe, with its 
cold winds and heavy snows. Mrs. Walton grew thinner 
and weaker. Mildred watched her with painful anxiety ; 
she was beginning to think what would become of her 
when her friend, her more than mother, was gone, alone 
iu that large farm house, aye, and alone in the world too. 
No kith nor tm \ xio ox\<i \.ci Vs^^ or care for her when 
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she was gone, and moreover, would the home, the shelter 
still be hers? was there any will providing for her, or 
what was to become of her? they were grave, sad 
thoughts for the young girl, as she sat alone in her room 
of a night, or by the poor old lady's bed, who, when too 
weary to sleep, asked her to sooth her with reading. 
Sometimes she felt inclined to tell her what she had 
seen on the fragment of the letter, and ask her why she 
had stopped the search for her, and what was to become 
of her now he was gone whom she had wished should 
protect her ; but then, again, with that trustfulness of her 
nature, and faith in Him who had thus far protected 
the orphan, she determined to leave all alone, and wait 
the result ; one happy thought consoling her — that 
through the whole village, there was not a house in 
which she could not be sure of a shelter should she 
need one; and moreover, unwilling to believe that, 
havipg done so much for her for so many years, Mrs. 
Walton would leave her to the mercy of the world. And 
so the time went on, and Christmas was at hand ; people 
were beginning to make their arrangements to spend it 
merrily. Mrs. Walton bade Mildred see that the two 
sheep were killed for the men, as us\l^.\, \s^\. "(iw©.^ "^"^^ 
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no other sound of merry-making there ; but on Christmas 
even Mildred dressed the rooms with the bright-berried holly, 
and on Christmas morning, early, laid a cross of yew and 
holly on Neville's grave. It was a sharp frosty day, but 
the snow had not come, tliough a heavy fall had been 
predicted. A large congregation filled the church, so 
many people had friends with them, and there was a 
little buzz among them as a stranger entered the reading- 
desk, and Mr.^Hope took his seat within the altar rails. 
He was a friend of Mr. Hope's, come to stay with him 
for his Christmas — z. young, unmarried man, in deacon's 
orders, just serving in his first curacy in London ; his 
family were north-country people, and it was too far to 
go home for Christmas, so Mr. Hope had asked him to 
come there, as a pleasanter mode of passing Christmas 
than in his lonely lodgings. 

Miss Ruth was tremendously busy, — ^what with the 
mince-meat, and the decorating the house, and having a 
strange gentleman to stay — for though a friend of 
Philip's, she had not seen him before — and wondering 
how the pudding would turn out, for the cook was a firesh 
one, and would not put as many eggs in as she had been 
accustomed to see put ; — it was quite a trial to keep her 
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thoughts properly to the service : this she had informed old 
Miss Mason as they walked home from church all together 
— Mr. Hope and the young Curate walking with Laura. 
Mildred watched them, as she stood beside Neville's grave 
with Mrs. Walton, saw them all walk down the churchyard, 
and stand at the Vicarage gate talking, and could hear Mr. 
Hope's bright laugh, and Laura's, and she thought how 
merry they all seemed. As Mrs. Walton moved away 
from the grave, putting her arm through Mildred's, she 
looked up at her, and, as if the thought had suddenly 
struck her, said : 

" My darling, this is a poor Christmas-day. I ought 
to have tried to make it happy for you — ^but great sor- 
row makes us sometimes very selfish ; my heart and 
thoughts seem buried there," she said, pointing back to 
the grave. 

" Do not think of me, dear aunt :" she had called 
her so from the moment of Neville's death : " I am 
always happy; there's a feeling, too, about Christmas 
which, in itself, makes me feel happy." 

" Dear child, it is because you carry ever with you a 
joy which no man can take from you. Mind, now, if any 
one asks you out, you are to go — ^promise me." 
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" Well, but perhaps some one will ask me that I 
shan't like to go to," she answered, merrily ; " I cannot 
make any such vows." She never said she had refused 
three invitations for Christmas Eve, but went on to say, 
for fear Mrs. Walton would renew the subject — " Did 
you see dear little Norah at church, and poor lame 
Robin, too ? That made me feel happy ; and I'm sure 
if you saw them it must make you so, when you have 
done so much to bring them there." 

•'I, child! How?" 

" Why, that delightful little wheel-chair ; they share it 
between them, and Robin is proud of being thus far 
useful, poor child." 

" My dear girl, don't give me the credit, — who pro- 
posed it?" 

"Ah ! but who paid for it, and that's much more to 
the purpose ?" 

" My child, you shall never want the means to pay 
for anything you desire. I would not have acted as I 
have if I'd not been sure of this." She said the latter part 
of her speech in an undertone, as if to herself, so Mildred 
made no reply, though it seemed an answer to her own 
questions as to what was to become of her in the future. 
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After dinner they drew their chairs to the fire, on 
which a large log was burning Bradford had had 
sent in on purpose; and Mildred led Mrs. Walton to 
talk over the fire-light, of Christmas-days long ago when 
she was young, and how they were kept then — of the 
mummers and the wassail bowl, and the coach laden 
with game and poultry she could remember dashing 
through the village, and how she had thought it such a 
treat to wait and see it go past; — and the great feast 
that the squire always gave, when the boar's head was 
brought in in procession, till the poor old lady quite 
lived those young days over again, and was cheered by 
their memory ; and Mildred laughed out merrily, and said 
she felt as though she had been enjoying it all, " aunty** 
had told it so well; and Mrs. Walton dosed, and Mildred 
read, and in the kitchen they could hear the sounds of 
laughter and merriment — ^for Mildred had persuaded 
Mrs. Walton to let Hyder ask some friends to keep 
Christmas with her — and then they had their tea, and 
their supper early, with some hot elder wine, and 
then to bed — and so ended Christmas-day at Fair- 
lawn. 

The next morning a note came for M\ldxe.<d. ^^-^jw 
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Miss Hope, begging her, if she could leave Mrs. Wal- 
ton, to come and drink tea with them; Laura was 
coming, and they had a gentleman staying with them, 
and they hoped for a pleasant evening. The note 
came at breakfast ; she could not conceal it, and Mrs. 
Walton insisted on her accepting the invitation. 

" I shall have a little business to settle with Bradford 
which will occupy some of the time, and I shall dose 
away the rest as I always do now. Go, my dear child ; 
it will really worry me more if you do not" 

And so, when her household duties were completed, 
Mildred went to her own room to see what she must 
wear. 

There was to be a stranger there — she must make 
herself look nice. Yes, Mildred had enough of the 
woman about her to like " to look nice." 

The village dressmaker who made her mourning 
had persuaded her to have a dress of thin material 
tastily made in case she should have to go out in the 
evening, though she assured her she never did go out ; 
but Mildred was glad now she had yielded to her im- 
portunities — there it was in the drawer, all fresh and new, 
ready to put on, — should she wear that ? 
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She took it out and looked at it, and then she 
thought it was not a party, she had better not wear it ; 
her black merino she wore on Sundays would do ; no, 
that was too heavy for the evening; she would wear 
the new one, — and so she did, with some beautiful 
ivhite chrysanthemums fastened in the front of the dress, 
and her rich glossy hair neatly braided over her small 
white ear, and done up in a thick curl behind, through 
which she put a large jet pin; and very "nice" she 
looked, as she wished to do, forming a pretty contrast to 
the golden-haired, blue-eyed Laura, all white muslin and 
blue ribbons. 

And Laura looked very sweet and very pretty ; and 
«o the young Curate seemed to think, but somehow 
Laura did not appear to care much about his attentions. 
Mildred noticed that she was always watching Mr. 
Hope, and yet turning quickly away if he looked at her ; 
and Miss Ruth was so attentive to her, and told her to 
sit next him at tea and supper; and at both these 
meals the pale young Curate sat by Mildred, and talked 
to her about church piusic, and church architecture and 
•decorations, and then in a low tone asked about Laura, 
and whether she had any brothers and sisters, and if 
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she was interested in the parish, and poor Mildred 
thought him the most tiresome young man she had ever 
seen, and wished she was at home, and thought she had 
never spent so dull an evening at the Vitarage before. 
After supper, which they had early on purpose. Miss 
Ruth proposed, as it was Christmas time, they should 
be frivolous and play at games ; and so the two reverend 
gentlemen, to the great amusement of the ladies, tried to 
blow the candle out blindfolded, and to light a candle, 
jumping all the time, and a variety of such perform- 
ances. Mildred laughed with the others, but somehow 
it was not her own hearty laugh, and every now and 
then she relapsed into seriousness, even when all the 
rest were still laughing gaily. They did not wonder: 
who could expect her to be merr}^, poor girl, so soon 
after the death of him who was to have been her hus- 
band ? In the midst of this fun Miss Mason was sent 
for, but Miss Hope told the servant Mr. Hope would 
see the young lady home, and so he did, just as Hyder 
came for Mildred. They all walked down the garden 
together. It was a bright starlight night, but very cold. 
Mildred shivered. 

"Are you cold?" asked Mr. Hope. It was almost 
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the first thing he had said to her all the evening. " Would 
you like another shawl ?" 

" Oh, no, thank you, I shall be home in a few minutes ; 
• it is only coming out of the nice wami rooms. Good 
night" 

" Good night. Miss Eraintree." 

"Good night, darling Mildred," said Laura, runnine 
back when they got to the gate to kiss her. " Haven't 
we had a charming evening? God bless you, darling." 

" Good night, Laura, dear," and Mildred walked on 
with Hyder, but turned round once and saw Laura with 
her arm in Mr. Hope's, and they were walking as leisiurely 
as though it was summer. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 



^^ffll LITTLE distance from Wetherly there was a 
KW beautiful old place called Ashurst, inhabited by 
the squire, Sir John Hatheway, and his nu- 
merous family. Happy, healthy, and well to do, the 
boys and girls grew up to men and women's estate, and 
only one or two were left at home now in the school- 
room; but at Christmas-time there was always a great 
gathering. Married sons and daughters, with their chil- 
dren, and the soldier and sailor boys who got leave, and 
the public school-boys home for their holidays, so that 
large as their house was, the school-room was obliged to 
be turned into a temporary bed-room to accommodate 
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them. They were little known in Wetherly ; the We- 
therly folks Were not big enough to be on visiting terms 
with them, and beyond seeing them at church, and occa- 
sionally a whole bevy of them on their ponies gallop 
through, or a waggonette load driving by, they saw or 
heard very little of them. Mr. Hope and his sisters were 
always invited to the slowest of dinner-parties there once 
a year, and on the occasion of weddings or Christenings 
he was duly invited to the breakfast and dinner which 
celebrated them, but that was all. This Christmas their 
.house was very full; they had formed a large portion of 
the congregation on Christmas-day. A morning or two 
after, when the gentlemen were smoking their cigars 
about the stables with Sir John, Captain Mainwaring,. 
who had married his eldest daughter, said suddenly — 

" Oh, by-the-bye, Sir John, who was that good-look- 
ing girl in deep mourning at church on Christmas-day ? 
She sat by the pulpit, with an old lady also in black." 

"Why, don't you remember her ? — she's the Idol of the 
Village. I shewed her to you when you first came here." 

"What, Mildred something or other, I know. She 
looks different in black, but I thought it was her. It's a 
curious thing, I heard ever so much about her the other 
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day; at least, I suppose it was her. When I was 'out in 
India I got acquainted with a Sir Edward Warburton, 
rather a good sort of fellow, and with a fine property in 
Dorsetshire — stunning shoot, and all that sort of thing ; 
and when I heard he was home I meant to call on him 
and renew my acquaintance, but before I got time to go, 
putting it oflf from day to day, I saw in the paper the 
poor old chap had died suddenly in a cab. He had had 
a squeak for it out in India — fever, or' something — and 
he looked more as though he'd been buried and dug up 
again, than anything." 

"Well, what's all that got to do with Mildred Brain- 
tree ?" said young Hatheway. 

" Well, I'm coming to that ; don't hurry a fellow so 
soon in the morning. Bob. I met an intimate friend a 
day or two after — ' one of ours' — ^who knew Sir Edward 
Warburton well, and he told me that it was supposed ex- 
citement had killed him. He's been searching ever since 
he came to England for his wife and child, whom he'd 
deserted, or something or other, before he went to India. 
I believe he married some one beneath him, and his old 
governor cut up rusty, and wouldn't leave him the pro- 
perty unless he dropped her." 
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" Oh, get on, Mannering, do," said Bob, "how prosy 
you are." 

" Be quiet. Bob," interposed Sir John ; " let's hear it 
out. Go on, Charles." 

"Well, then, this fellow asked me if I didn't know 
Wetherly, because he said the girl was supposed to be 
there, but that Sir Edward's lawyer had been down, and 
it was discovered that the young lady who had been 
adopted here that you told me all about, you know, was 
not the party in question at all. Sir Edward had made 
sure of it, and was accordingly awfully disappointed, 
vowed it was all a mistake, and that she was his daughter, 
and he'd go and see himself, worked himself up in a 
furious state of excitement, and so it was soon all up 
with the poor old chap, you see. It would have been a 
good thing for this girl if he'd insisted on having her for a 
daughter, she'd have come in for a sweeping good thing.'* 

" Bless me, that's curious," said Sir John ; " I think 
it's very likely she was his daughter." 

" No, it seems to have been proved beyond a doubt 
that she was not." 

" And who's the property gone to ?" 

"Oh, some hundredth cousin or other. That girl 

19 
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would have been a nice catch for any one if she'd had 
it" 

"By Jove! wouldn't she?" said young Hatheway; 
" she's the best-looking girl anywhere for miles round." 

" She won't do amiss for property either as it is," said 
Sir John, " for she'll have all the old woman's. Now she's 
just lost her nephew, and he was the only one in the way." 

"Trot her out, can't you?" drawled a young comet 
who had come down with Hatheway for a day or two's 
shooting, and had joined the party just at the two last 
speeches. " I'm deuced hard up, shouldn't mind find- 
ing a good-looking girl with lots of the needful." 

Hatheway and the Captain whispered together for an 
instant, and then the Captain said — 

"Well, I think you couldn't do a better thing, 'pon my 
honour, Fitz ; she'd be sure to have you." 

" Think so ?" he said, twisting his small moustache, and 
looking perfectly satisfied in his own mind that she would, 
whatever they might think. " Introduce me, then." 

" They don't," began Sir John, but he was stopped by 
a sign from his son, who said quickly — 

" All right, Fitz ; we will talk over the matter after 
iunch. Let's go now and see the new pointer." 
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"What are you going to do?" whispered Sir John to 
his son as he passed ; " now no nonsense." 

" Only a bit of fun, sir ; it will be all right — I'll take 
care,'* and putting his arm through Fitz-Herbert's, he 
said, " I say Fitz, that girl is a regular catch, you know ; 
she is really the daughter of Sir Edward Warburton, only 
through some lawyer's quibble it can't be proved ; but 
she's thoroughly well bom, there's not a doubt of it 
She's been adopted by this old Mrs. Walton, who's got a 
splendid old farm in Wetherly, and lots of tin, and she'll 
leave it all to this girl, so I tell you what, you'll be no 
end of a lucky fellow if you can get her to have you. 
She's awfully pretty, now isn't she, Charles ?" 

" Stunning," said the captain, puffing out a cloud of 
smoke. 

" ThenVhy don't you go in for her yourself, Hatheway ?" 

"Why, because the governor's so stupid. If this 
matter of Warburton's had been proved, I should have 
tried my chance, but you see he wouldn't like my marry- 
ing a young farmeress." 

" Oh ! my governor wouldn't care about that, if she's 
decent to look at and got plenty of money." 

"No; that's just what I thougVvX. ^€^% ^€^ ^^15^ 
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ova: this afternoon ; I was there a little while ago, about 
some poultry I wanted," (a little while ago was when 
Master Bob was a little boy) ; " you know we don't ex- 
actly visit, but I can go again about poultry, and then 
you can see her." 

" The worst of it is, I've such an awfully little time to 
do it in. I can't ask her the first time I see her." 

" No ; but if ypu're half the fellow I take you for, you 
can make some excuse to go over again Avithout us, and 
then say you were struck the moment you saw her, and 
you've never closed your eyes since, and all that." 

" Ah, true ! well, of course, I can do that. Oh, yes ! 
I see. Well, then, directly at"ler luncheon." 

" Yes ; directly after luncheon." 

Mildred was working busily by the large fire in the 
dining room. Mrs. Walton lying back in her chair doz- 
ing, as it was now her daily custom in the short winter 
afternoons, when the sound of horse's hoofs and wheels 
disturbed them. 

" Who is it ?" demanded the old lady, somewhat que- 
rulously. 

" I don't know, dear aunt — three gentlemen in a dog- 
cart — I think it looks \\k^ \\v^ ^o^xt^'s people." 
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" What do they want, bothering now ?*' 

" Mr. Hatheway wants to speak to you, ma*ara," said 
Hyder, putting her head in at the door. 

"Then he can't, really. Let Bradford see him, or 
you, Mildred, you go." 

" What do they want, Hyder, I wonder ?" said Mil- 
dred, gomg out at her aunt's bidding. 

" I don't know. I wish them at York. I'm a baking. 
People allays does come when I'm all over a muck of 
flour." 

The three young men lifted their hats as Mildred ap- 
proached, and young Hatheway, jumping down from the 
cart, apologized for disturbing her, but some time ago, 
Mrs. Walton had had some beautiful Hamburg poultry, 
and was so kind as to allow him a sitting; would she 
kindly oblige him with another. 

" It was not a good time of year," she said, "for sitting 
a hen, and the poultry were none of them laying well just 
now, she thought a month or two later would be better, 
and she would try to save him a sitting then ; a brood 
hatched in April, she thought, would be more profitable, 
and come into laying next Christmas." 

Hatheway listened to all she said with the ^^•^^'^ 
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respect and attention, and then saying " he would not keep 
her one moment more in the cold, and if she would 
kindly keep the eggs, he should be greatly obliged," he 
jumped back into the cart, and the three, again raising 
their hats, drove off, Mildred returning to Mrs. Walton 
to tell their errand, though possessed with the idea that 
that was not really what they came for, although she 
could not tell why she thought so, or what they could 
really want 

The next afternoon, about the same time, Hyder again 
informed her that a gentleman wanted to see her. 

**One of they same gents as came yesterday," said 
Hyder. 

"Oh, dear! what can he ^'ant?" said Mildred im- 
patiently. 

Mrs. Walton had seemed very poorly all day, and 
Mildred did not like lea\'ing her, having just persuaded 
her to go up stairs to her own room and lie down. 

**$hew him in the summer parlour; I'll come," she 
&ud; and gUincing at the glass to see if the "brown 
sulk'* was in order, she then entered the room, where, at 
the window, stood the )x>ung man — he turned at her 
enrnuHw 
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" Oh, Madam !" he began, " that is to say — ^won't you 
take a chair ? let us both take a chair," and handing her 
one, he seated himself in another ; and finding he said 
nothing more, but kept tapping his under lip with the 
handle of his riding whip, she said : — 

" Have you come about the eggs, or with some mes- 
sage for me ?" 

"No, no ; it's no message. The fact is, it's on my 
own account. I'm obliged to leave to-morrow, or I 
shouldn't have been so hasty, but, you see, that since 
I first saw you, you've never been out of my thoughts, 
and all that sort of thing ; so I've come to say — well, 
you see, it's a nasty awkward thing for a fellow to get 
out, but I've no doubt you've heard it all often before, 
and so you know exactly what I mean." 

Mildred, perfectly thunderstruck at this strange and 
most unexpected address, rose from her chair, and with 
quiet dignity, said : — 

" If you have nothing of more importance to say to 
me, I must really wish you good-day, and am sorry you 
have troubled yourself and me so unnecessarily. I can- 
not longer leave my aunt, who is very ill.'* 

"Oh!" he said, rising, "your aunt, is it? ^<^>5^ •sxfe 
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really related to her, and not to that what's his name, 
not that it would make any difference to me, but ^" 

" Indeed, sir, I cannot stay any longer ; you surely 
don't wish me to consider you impertinent ?" 

" Oh dear, no ; far from it If you really do wish me 
to go, I'm sure I will, for I should be most unwilling to 
annoy anyone so — you know ; angelic, and all that sort 
of thing — and so I bid you farewell ;" and he sauntered 
to the door, which Mildred opened for him, beginnmg 
to have serious doubts as to his sanity, and heartily wish- 
ing him out of the house. He turned round once again, 
and said : — 

" It*s no use my hoping that at any future time you'll 
consider what I've said ?" 

** Not the least use," said Mildred, sharply. 

" Then, farewell. I must strive to forget you ;" and 
sauntering out of the house, he drew on his gloves, 
muttering to himself : — " Now, what a bore ; those fel- 
lows will laugh at me so abominably. Ah ! I know 
what I'll say, though;" and jumping on his horse, he 
rode away, leaving Mildred unable to recover her astonish- 
ment, and repeating to herself the words — " then you are 
reaWy related to hex, aivd tvo\. \.o \}aa.t what's his name ?" 
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What could he mean ? She walked thoughtfully to- 
wards Mrs. Walton's room, debating in her own mind 
whether she should tell her this, and ask her what it 
meant; again the fragment of the letter occurred to her, 
and she was more than ever convinced some inquiries 
must have been made for — ^but a violent ringing of Mrs. 
Walton's bell suddenly put to flight all other ideas, 
and flying up stairs, she found Mrs. Walton lying half 
across her bed, senseless, with the bell rope still in her 
hand. 

Of course, Mildred's first act was to dispatch Brad- 
ford with the cart for Mr. Marsh, and she and Hyder 
in the meanwhile did all in their power to restore her 
to consciousness ; but when her eyes again opened, and 
she appeared to recognise them, to Mildred's distress 
she found her speech was gone, and on Mr. Marsh's 
arrival he gave but little hope of its restoration; the 
right hand had also lost its power, and poor Mildred felt 
that death would have been mercy to this. 

While Mildred sat, the tears fast coursing each other 
down her face as she held the poor helpless hand in 
hers, and felt that the first blow was struck, and that 
now she had but to look at hex sottqw ^X'^'aj^&a^^ "ss^^ 
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pray for strength' to bear it — for it was coming, surely 
coming, — while she sat thus, the gallant defender of his 
country was walking his horse through Ashurst Park, 
Mainwaring and Hatheway beside him, eagerly inquiring 
how he had sped on his errand : 

" Ah ! well, you see," he said, " I made an excuse and 
got away, for I found that she r^ly is the niece of 
the woman she lives with, and not at all related to Sir 
Something — ^what d'ye call him ? — ^and altogether, I did 
not like the idea of it." 

**\Vhy, I thought you said your governor would not 
mind what she was, if she'd lots of tin," said Hatheway. 

"Well, no; I don't know that he would, but I don't fancy 
it myself. Hang it all ! let's have a lady, you know ! I 
shan't come in just yet : it's a charming day for a ride. 
Bye, bye !" and taking his horse on to the grass, he gal- 
loped away across the park, eager to escape further 
questioning. 

The two young men burst into a loud laugh as he rode 
away. 

" 'Pon my life and honour," said the Captain ; " I 
knew he was a donkey, but I did not think he was 
such a stupid one. I thought he had as much intelli- 
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gence as his race would admit of. What in the name of 
wonder did he say to the girl ?*' 

" Goodness knows !" said Hatheway, laughing till the 
tears actually ran down his face : ** his stupidity is only 
to be equalled by his impudence. Fancy, coolly going 
in — going in to a person's house like that. I declare I 
shall be ill, Charley ; I havn't laughed so much since I 
was bom." 

" I never believed he'd do it," said the Captain, " when 
you proposed it to him." 

" I thought he was fool enough -for anything. I won- 
der if he got kicked out, or what really happened. I 
believe he proposed and she refused him, and he won't 
own it Poor girl! how awfully astonished she must 
have been ; and he must have asked her whether she was 
related to Mrs. Walton, or how did he find it out ; it's 
the best thing I've heard for an age. I declare, I'm ex- 
hausted laughing; let's go in and have a pipe in the 
smoking-room — it's precious cold out here :" and every 
moment bursting out in a fresh fit of laughter, they went 
into the house. 



A V. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



RS. MARTYN'S services were again called into 
requisition at Fairla\vn. Poor Mrs. Walton 
could not be left night or day now; Dr. Marsh 
thought it would not be long before the end — but the 
weeks went on, the New Year turned, and the snowdrops 
raised their delicate heads through the snow, and the 
snow melted, and the first primroses bloomed on the 
banks, and the cuckoo uttered its curious note before 
there was any manifest change for the worse. Mildred 
was looking ver>' pale and thin, and all in the village 
were sadly concerned for their bright darling, whose step 
had grown slow and heavy, and eyes weary and droop- 
ing, with such a \0T\g, s^eW ol x^>ax%vci^ and anxiety. 
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The Miss Hopes were very kind to her, coming each 
day to see her and sit a little with her, as they felt how 
she must need some companionship and cheering in her 
sad vigil ; and they would insist on her going out with 
them a little while for an exercise, bringing Laura Mason 
often with them, to make the walk more cheerful for her, 
they said ; Laura was so much at the Vicarage now. 

It was a bright morning, fresh and cool, but with a 
spring-like feel in the air, giving pleasant promise of the 
sweet season fast approaching, when the Miss Hopes and 
Laura Mason came to try and persuade Mildred to come 
out with them \ she came down to them, as they sat 
waiting for her in the parlour, with her poor pale face, 
and the tears swimming in her eyes, as they seemed 
always to do now. 

" I do not think I can leave her ; she seems worse — 
so restless. Hyder says it's a very bad sign." 

" But come a little while, dear, do," said Miss Ruth, 
pleadingly ; " it will do you good." 

" And it will do your patient good, too, my child," 
said Miss Hope ; " you will bring about you pure, fresh 
air into her room, and by renewing your own strength 
nurse her better. Come, love, get ati^QV5x'^\xvJi^^^ 
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" Let me fetch them, darling," said Laura ; " she has 
so many runs, her dear feet must ache :" and away flew 
the good-natured girl up the broad old staircase to Mil- 
dred's room, and brought her hat and cloak and put 
them on herself, kissing her between — ^whilst her bright, 
pretty face shone in sad contrast now to Mildred's ; and 
so they took her out, all urging in their different ways to 
show love and sympathy for her, and comfort her in 
her trouble. 

" How bright and pretty Laura looks," said Mildred 
to Miss Hope, on whose arm she leant, the other two 
walking on in front ; " there's a look of sweet content 
upon her face now which has so added to her beauty." 

" Yes, the dear child is contented and happy now ; we 
have all grown so fond of her ; she is so humble and so 
teachable, and all her aim is, to be like you. ' Oh ! to 
be good and useful, like Mildred !' is all her cry. It 
was that first charmed Philip, I think ; the engagement 
will be a long one, I dare say — but they are both young, 
and I cannot think that signifies, myself; I rather ap- 
prove of long engagements, and it is such a happy time, 
such a Paradise to the young hearts :" and Miss Hope 
-sighed a long sigh, as V\vo\3i^^^\vaw^V\i<5swa.vhat it was 
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to have dwelt in such an Eden, and to have been driven 
out 

Mildred did not answer; she was thinking of the 
words " The engagement will be a long one ;" then she 
had been right, and Laura was going to marry Mr. Hope. 
She thought it would come to that the evening she passed 
there. Well, she hoped they would be happy, that was 
all ; and a long, low sigh sounded like an echo of Miss 
Hope's. 

They did not walk far. Mildred was soon tired now, 
and was too anxious to stay long away from Mrs. Walton. 
On her return, Hyder met her on the stairs, and said, — 

^'I am glad you are come back, miss; missus is a 
worreting for you." 

Mildred was by her side in a moment Then came 
the saddest of all trials ; she had something to say, evi- 
dently of great importance; the sad, imperfect words 
came thick and fast, but they conveyed no sense to the 
anxious listener. 

" Never mind, dear, don't try ; pray don't try," said 
Mildred, "I am sure it's something about me, and I 
don't care — ^indeed I don't ; forget it and be calm, God 
will take care of me." But she wa\A^^\i^ ^-aJcssJc^s.^^'^^ 
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signed for pen and ink to write, and tried with her left 
hand, but it was useless ; she could not write sense, and 
fell back on her pillow exhausted, and despairing, raised 
her eyes with such a piteous look to Heaven, that Mil- 
dred, for the first time, gave way, and rushed from the 
room, that the sufferer might not see the agony of tears 
she could no longer restrain. She had scarcely recovered 
herself, when Hyder called her eagerly, and hurrying 
back to the room, she saw in the poor face the change — 
the immistakeable change ; but she was calm now ; she 
must be ; gently she placed her arm beneath her head and 
pillowed it tenderly on her bosom. The invalid smiled, 
as though that was what she wanted, and lay still for 
some moments; then suddenly opening her eyes said, 
what sounded to Mildred like — 

" It was because I loved you so I would not let you 

go. You are the daughter of " The name she could 

not catch. The poor sufferer made another effort to 
utter it, but failed. Then raising herself, she pointed 
eagerly to a bureau in the room, and falling back again 
on Mildred's bosom, smiled as though a sight was re- 
vealed to her beyond human vision, and then closing her 
eyes, opened them a^-am xvo mw^ otv ^•;^\tk. 
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Friends flocked round Mildred eager to offer her 
assistance and consolation. Mr. Hope and Bradford 
spared her all business detdls, managing everything for 
her ; and with the orphan she had cherished with a mo- 
ther's love and care as chief mourner, they bore the aged 
woman to her last resting-place beside her nephew. 




•ao 




CHAPTER XX. 



U 






OW wretchedly dull it must be for dear Mil- 
dred at Fairlawn," said Miss Hope to her 
brother about a fortnight after Mrs. Wal- 
ton's death. 

" Yes, it is a lonely life for so young a girl, but her 
mind is so well constituted, and she gives herself so much 
occupation, she has not time to be dull." 

" True — she's a dear child ; I'm glad that poor fellow 
did not live to interfere with her, she richly deserves the 
property for all the good she did Mrs. Walton. I am 
sure she amply repaid her for her kindness." 

"She did; but it is very strange," he said thought- 
fully, " that she has never been searched for, that no one 
has ever turned up "bdoii^m^x.^Vv^-t" 
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" It is ; but I am very glad for our own sakes. How 
she would be missed. I like to know her best the owner 
of Fairlawn. I shall go down and see her presently," 

" Yes, do, she is very fond of you." 

"I wish she could find some one who could take 
charge of her for good," said Miss Hope, glancing at her 
brother as she spoke. He had taken up the newspaper, 
and so did not answer her for a few moments, and then 
he said — 

" I understand little Norah M'Crowther has gone to 
live with her, and she has undertaken to pay a girl to 
assist Mrs. M*Crowther instead." 

" A pleasant change for Norah, I should think," said 
Miss Hope, smiling. " I shall ask Mildred to come and 
spend the day with us to-morrow, she won't mind coming 
quietly to us, and Sunday must be such a very dull day 
for her without the active employment which helps to 
pass her time." 

" Oh, yes, pray do if you like," he answered. 

And so when Miss Hope had dined, she started for 
Fairlawn. 

Mildred saw her open the gate and came out to meet 
her, with a smile of welcome on Viei i^jc^. 
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The days were still cool enough in the after part of the 
day to make a small fire pleasant, and Mildred led Miss 
Hope into the parlour, where a little wood fire biunt 
brightly. A quantity of work lay upon the table, on 
which stood a vase of primroses and orchises, beautifully 
arranged; the window was open, to prevent the room 
getting too warm, and from the bed of violets inMnedi- 
ately underneath it came their sweet scent, so that as 
Miss Hope afterwards said, though Mildred was alone, 
there was an air of greater cheerfulness about the place 
than in the old lad/s lifetime. 

" I am so glad you are come, dear Miss Hope," said 
Mildred, " I wanted you particularly." 

" Then / am glad I came, love. What is it ?" 
" It is rather a long story, I'm afraid I shall bore you." 
" Not in the least, if it concerns you, and I can help 
you." 

Mildred pressed the kind hand extended to her, and said 
— "Well, dear Miss Hope, do you remember on my 
birthday a little man, a stranger, came to Wetherly, and 
asking to see poor Mrs. Walton when she was in your 
meadow ?" 

" Quite weU I do." 
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" For many reasons I fancied his business had some- 
thing to do with me, and some months after I acci- 
dentally found a piece of a letter, out of which I could 
make no sense, only my name was mentioned, and the 
words * no more search will be made.* Just before the 
poor dear died, she tried — oh, it was so sad, dear Miss 
Hope, it often haunts me now — to make me understand 
something, but try as I would, I could make nothing out ; 
but at last she said with a great effort what I thought 
was, * It was because I loved you so, I would not let you 

go ; you are the daughter of ' the name I could not 

catch. She then pointed eagerly to the bureau in her 
room, and died, poor thing, directly, so that I thought 
no more of the matter until yesterday, when, feeling that 
I ought to see to her things a little, I opened the bureau, 
but nothing can I find save old letters which have no- 
thing to do with me but this old newspaper ;" and she 
took one from her desk. " In it there is a paragraph 
marked with ink : see, this is it — ' Sudden Death in a 
Cab.' " And Miss Hope read the account of the death 
of Sir Warburton. "Now," continued Mildred when 
Miss Hope had finished reading, " can that have any- 
> thing to do with me ?" 
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" I should suppose it has," said Miss Hope, thought- 
fully, " but I don't see what is to be done ; he is dead if 
he was your father, and you know your mother to be 
dead. You are well provided for, and are amongst those 
who love you. To prosecute any inquiry would be use- 
less and unnecessary, I think ; still, it shall be as you 
like. I can consult with Philip, and I know he will do 
all he can. By this time the property has gone to some 
one ; but if you can be proved to have been his daughter, 
and he has no other children, yours it is by right, and 
can be no doubt, reclaimed ; but it would now be diffi- 
cult, and a work of time." 

"I would much rather, myself, leave things as they 
are, dear Miss Hope. I have no wish to leave you all 
and go amongst strangers, and, as you say, I am amply 
provided for ; only I thought I should like to ask you." 

" Right, love ! we will talk to Philip ; but I think he 
will agree with me in saying that you are best as you are; 
when you have a husband, he may choose to search this 
out. Keep this paper, and write down, for fear you 
should forget it, all you know ; lock it up in your desk, 
and then think no more about it, this is what I should 
do in your place •, v^ete "^om \^l\. ^^-kn^&'ss. -assd to the 
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mercy of the world, it would be another matter, but as 
you are, I should leave well alone." At that moment 
the door opened, and a little pale face peeped in, which 
was withdrawn as quickly. 

" That was Norah, was it not T asked Miss Hope. 

" Yes j I have taken her to live with me," answered 
Mildred ; " she is an orphan, you know, and I thought I 
should best shew my gratitude that way," she added, softly. 

"A nice, good way, dear," said Miss Hope; "the 
little one is very delighted ; I doubt not she is better?" 

"Oh, yes; nearly well; but she requires care and 
great nourishment ; that, thank God, I can give her, and 
she is quite company for me, and it is a purpose in life 
to bring her up properly ; I teach her a littie each day." 

" It is a great blessing for her," said Miss Hope, and 
then she spoke of her wish that Mildred should pass the 
next day with them. She objected at first, saying she 
had been nowhere, but on Miss Hope pressing her, and 
assuring her they should be quite alone, and they could 
talk a littie business with Philip, she consented, but she 
said: — 

" Mr. Hope will be tired of me and my business ; he 
has done so much for me lately .^^ 
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" He has been pleased to do it, I know. It would be 
hard, indeed, if you, who have always helped others, 
should want for help yourself; well, good bye, love, we 
shall see you to-morrow. By the way," she said, turning 
back as she was leaving the room, "I quite forgot to 
ask you to say nothing to Laura about her engagement ; 
it is not wished to be talked <Jf ; she may tell you her- 
self, but, unless she does, say nothing." 

The colour covered Mildred's now pale face as she 
answered : — 

"I have not seen her since, but I should not have 
mentioned it if I had. 

" Quite right, dear. Good bye." 

And the morrow came, and Mildred went to the Vicar- 
age. Mr. Hope agreed with his sister, that if Mildred 
were happy, matters had better remain as they were, and 
so it was left. And the spring came and went, and sum- 
mer had brought its fragrant blossoms and perfumed 
breezes to Wetherly, but no other changes were there. 
Old Bradford still lived and worked the farm at Fairlawn, 
under the rule of his gentle young mistress, and more 
than ever did it seem to prosper, and so noble a harvest 
ivas that year gat\veTed m, \W\. M.Mred spoke to Mr. 
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Hope about putting a memorial wmdow in the church, 
to the two who lay in the churchyard side by side. 

One morning, soon after the order was given, Mildred 
was busy amongst her pets in the farmyard, when little 
Norah, now able to walk without crutch or stick, came to 
say Mr. Hope was in the house and wanted to see her. 
She came wonderingly. His visit was so early, and she 
had seen him only the day before, and settled all about 
the window. What could he want? He was in the 
summer parlour looking out of the window, and it recalled 
to her the foolish interview she once had there before, 
but what a contrast in the persons ! 

" Do you want me, Mr. Hope ?" she asked, simply. 

He tinned, and she thought he looked agitated, as he 
said, hurriedly : — 

'•' Yes ; to congratulate me. Will you T 

Her face flushed painfully, as she answered : — 

"Yes; on your marriage, I suppose? That I will, 
heartily." 

"My marriage! oh dear, no ; not yet No; I have 
had a very handsome living given me most unexpectedly. 
I have accepted it, of course." 

" Then you leave Wetheily T ^sV^d^'^A!^^^^ 
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" Yes ; in a few months." 

Then there was a pause for a few seconds. Neither 
spoke. Mildred first broke the silence. 

" I shall lose a great many friends when you go. It 
makes it difficult for me to congratulate you heartily." 

" Yes ; my sisters said at once, how sorry they should 
be to leave you." 

" Laura, too ; I shall miss her very much." 

" Ah, she will not be leaving just yet — ^you have heard 
then?" 

" I have ; Miss Hope told me, but I have said nothing 
to Laura, she asked me not, I suppose I ought not to 
you ?" 

" Oh dear ! yes ; I see no harm in your mentioning it 
to me. I have a little scheme in my head, which, if 
successful, the marriage \vill take place sooner much, 
than was first hoped for. Somebody must have this 
living, and if I could persuade the bishop to give it to 
him, all would be well. He is a most deserving man 
and an earnest churchman." 

Mildred looked up with a face of wonder, straight into 
Mr. Hope's face, for the first time since he had been in 
the room. 
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" He, who ?" she asked. 

" Why, the gentleman ; Mr. Milton." 

Still Mildred's face expressed astonishment. 

" Did you not know the name of the promised bride- 
groom, then ? Surely you met him at the Vicarage at 
Christmas — that young Curate who assisted me on 
Christmas-day — he is the happy man." 

A smile — not one of Mildred's own especial ones, but 
like a ray of sunlight piercing a watery cloud — ^broke over 
her face, as she said, in a voice which trembled in spite 
of her strongest efforts, — ' 

" I — I thought it was you." 

" You thought it was me, and you are sorry to find it 
is not ?" said Mr. Hope, and a smile — ^not a bit like Mil- 
dred's — flighted all his face, as the far-off echo of the 
words, " She has clothed you with every virtue be- 
neath the sun," came back to him. 

She did not answer; he came nearer to her, and — 
well, I shall say no more ; only tell you that Mildred's 
strange behaviour the rest of that day was most puzzling 
to all at Fairlawn : — ^half tears, half smiles, sitting per- 
fectly still, doing nothing for a few moments, then flying 
about the place as though eveiy\3Qki%xaxi^\i^^^s^2»a.^^^ 
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the most wonderful hurry ; but when the evening came, 
and the two Miss Hopes and . Mr. Hope came to tea, 
and the ladies stayed in-doors while Mr. Hope and Mil- 
dred strolled down the shrubbery beneath the light of 
the large harvest moon, which had been rismg into the 
heavens like a ball of fire, old Bradford went to Hyder 
and said, — 

"There was no mistake about it ; he knowed now what 
made miss so queer. Well, all right ! — ^they should lose 
their darlmg, for of course she'd go along with her hus- 
band to the new place he'd got ; but she'd be happy, and 
that was all they ought to care for; he believed Muster 
Hope deserved her, and that was more than he'd say for 
most men." 

And the two kind, loving sisters, took Mildred in their 
arms, and kissed and blessed her, and said that as she 
had been the Idol of the Village where her young life 
had been passed, so she would be the Idol of her hus- 
band's home. 

Need I say — ^it was so ; that in the lovely home to 
which Philip brought his young wife, she was soon 
valued there as she had been at Wetherly? 

The old farm at TaviVgcsNxv,^'^^^^^ \^\. "feadford work 
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till he died, which he did, soon after Mildred's marriage, 
and then it was well let to some pleasant friends of the 
Hopes, who greatly delight in having a little Mildred 
there each summer to pet and spoil, and who is wel- 
comed enthusiastically in the village by all who tenderly 
remember her mother. 

The Miss Hopes would not live with Philip when he 
married, but took a cottage close beside him, where 
they lived their peaceful, honoured lives, seeing their 
beloved brother daily, and happy in his happiness. He 
cared not to seek for any relations for his Mildred, 
though many argued with him and said he was silly ; he 
had plenty of means, with his fine living, and her pro- 
perty — and as for love, he could only just spare what she 
gave the children, he said, no more must be taken for a 
lot of strange relations, — that is to say, if she could be 
content without them : she only answered him with one 
of her smiles. 

Laura Mason had to exert her patience and her faith 
in the young Curate, for it was some years before he ob- 
tained a living; and few who had known her in her 
earlier days would have believed with what faith, love, 
and patience she did wait \ andYiorw^^V^ea ^^MbX^'afe^s^K-^ 
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ivas rewaxded, and she became a wife, what an inesti- 
mable one she made ; but it was no use to praise her, 
— she disdained all credit, only saying, '' It is not me 
you must thank, but one whose bright example I first 
longed to follow, and to whose good counsels I am 
indebted — she who was what she deserved to be, and 
ever will be in all our memories — our Village Idol." 
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